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The following Table, for which we are indebted to the courtesy of the New York Zimes, shows 
the progress of population in each State from 1790 to 1860: 
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THE CENSUS OF 
HE Census Tables have at length been com- 
pleted at Washington. The preceding anal- 

ysis shows the population of the United States 
according to the Census of 1850 and that of 1860, 
together with the Representatives in the 38th 
Congress, and the losses and gains in each State. 
The great increase of the past ten years has 
been in the Western States. The population 
of illinois and Wisconsin has doubled; that of 
Towa has nearly trebled; that of Michigan has 
nearly doubled. The exact increase has been 
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90 per cent. in Michigan, 101 per cent. in IIli- 
nois, 154 per cent. in Wisconsin, 251 per cent. 
in Iowa. The older Western States have not 


gained as much; Ohio shows an inerease of 18 
per cent, only; Indiana 37 per cent. The Mid- 
dle States—New York, New Jersey, and Penn- 
sylvania—have increased 26 per cent. The 
New England States have only increased 15 per 
cent., less than the natural increase: Vermont 
and New Hampshire have stood still. The 
border Slave States have, increased 28 per cent. 
in white, and 14 per cent in slave population. 
The seceded States 33 per cent. in white, and 
81 per cent. in slave population. These figures 
illustrate the gradual migration of our people, 
North and South, from the old to the new lands, 

The second table published above shows how 
New York has steadily risen to be the first State 











of the Union, and is followed closely by the oth- 
er great Central States, Pennsylvania and Ohio. 
Virginia, which was the first State for the first 
quarter of a century of our national existence, 
has now fallen to the fifth place. Massachusetts 
was second in line at the time the first census 
was taken, but soon fell, and now occupies the 
seventh rank. Pennsylvania has held her own 
better; she was third in 1790, and is now sec- 
ond. The fourth State, when the first census 
was taken, was North Carolina, and the seventh 
South Carolina; they are now respectively 
twelfth and eighteenth. Maryland has fallen 
from the sixth to the seventeenth place; New 
Jersey from the ninth to the twentieth; New 
Hampshire from the tenth to the twenty-sev- 
enth; Vermont from the eleventh to the twen- 
ty-eighth; Rhode Island from the fourteenth to 
the twenty-ninth. So the older States are thrust 
out of their original rank by their younger, more 
fertile, and more thriving sisters. 


A PRESIDENTIAL PATENT. 

Amone the registered patents in the Patent 
Office at Washington is one for buoying vessels 
through shallow waters, taken out some years 
ago by Abraham Lincoln, of Springfield, Illinois. 

The method is by the employment of air- 
chambers constructed on the principle of a bel- 
lows, and distended or contracted by ropes, as 
the depth of water may require. It was by a 
somewhat similar scheme, on a larger scale, 
that it was once proposed to bring the Great 
Eastern through the East River to a dock. 

The inventor, Mr. Lincoln, has not had the 





satisfaction of seeing his patent in use on the 
Mississippi or its tributaries. 

But it has fallen to his lot to be in command 
of a ship of uncommon burden on a voyage of 
uncommon danger. It devolves upon him to 
navigate the ship of state through shallows of 
unprecedented peril, and over flats of unparal- 
leled' extent. The difficulty is how to prevent 
her grounding and becoming a wreck. 

We trust that the President will set the fash- 
ion of using his own patent. 

He must throw some of his cargo overboard, 
and buoy up his craft on all sides. He need 


-not change his voyage, or sail for a strange 


port. But unless he can set his air-chambers 
at work so as to diminish the draught of his 
yessel—in a word, unless he can increase her 
buoyancy, and bring more of her hull into 
God’s daylight, he will run no small risk of 
losing her altogether. 





THE GALWAY STEAMERS. 

Tue new line of transatlantic steamers, be- 
tween Galway, in Ireland, and Boston and New 
York, in this country, commenced their weekly 
service, under their contract with the British 
Government, on 26th March. The line consists 
of our famous Collins steamer the Adriatic, 
which the Company bought at one-third her 
cost, and of three new steamers—the Hibernia, 
Anglia, and Columbia—each of about 2800 tons 
register, and 4400 burden. The three last- 
named vessels were known last year by the 
names of the Leinster, Munster, and Ulster; 
the names were changed at the instance of the 
Irish board of direction, in order to aveid their 
being confounded with the Channel boats bear- 
ing those names. ‘The board of direction, by- 
the-way, has been changed as well as the ships’ 
names; and from all that we have heard of the 
old and of the new boards, this change is un- 
doubtedly for the better. The new board con- 
sists of practical steamboat men, of large means 
and high character: the well-known Matcom- 
son—who would be called a Commodore if he 
lived in this country—is an influential member. 

The new line will run to Boston and New 
York alternately, and, with ordinary good for- 
tune and reasonable good management, will 
probably do well. The Hibernia, we have heard, 
is a splendid vessel; on her trial trip she made 
21 knots. The Adriatic, every body knows, is 
the finest passenger vessel afloat. 
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HON. WILLIAM H. SEWARD, SEC- 
RETARY OF STATE. 

Tue Hon, Witi1Am H. Sewarp, Secretary of 
State, whose portrait we publish on the preceding 
page, is one of the foremost representative men of 
the age. Few of his fellow-citizens are unwilling 
to render the due tribute to his intellectual ability, 
while his party regard him as the champion of hu- 
man freedom and of progress. 

Mr. Seward was born in the village of Florida, 
Orange County, New York, on the 16th day of 
May, 1801. Of an active disposition, and possess- 
ing an inquiring mind, he mastered the rudiments 
of education at an early age, and in 1816 entered 
Union College, at Schenectady, where he greatly 
distinguished himself asa diligent student. Havy- 
ing graduated with high honors, he went to New 
York city in 1820, and commenced the study of the 
law in the office of Hon. John Anthon; but the 
next year returned to his native county, where he 
completed his legal studies in the office of Hon. 
Ogden Hoffman, at that time District Attorney. 

In 1822 Mr. Seward was admitted to the bar, at 
Goshen, and soon afterward he removed to Auburn, 
where he entered into partnership with his future 
father-in-law, Judge Miller, and whge he has 
since resided, Devoted to the interests of his nu- 
merous clients, the young practitioner soon gained 
a high reputation, and enjoyed a lucrative prac- 
tice. 

Mr. Seward became identified with the “ Anti- 
Masonic” party in this State, and in 1828 was the 
President of a Young Men’s State Convention, at 
Utica, in favor of the re-election of John Quincy 
Adams to the Presidential chair. In 1830 he was 
elected to the Senate of the State of New York, 
where he at once distinguished himself as a Re- 
former. 

Having served four years as State Senator, Mr. 
Seward was persuaded, in 1834, to accept a nomin- 
ation for Governor, in opposition to Hon. William 
L. Marey, who then held the position. He was 
defeated ; but two years later he was more success- 
ful, defeating his veteran opponent by ten thousand 
majority. In 1840, after the memorable “ Harri- 
son campaign,” in which he took an active part, he 
was triumphantly re-elected. 

In 1843 Governor Seward, having declined a re- 


nomination, settled down at Auburn to enjoy the | 


comforts of domestic life, and to devote himself to 
his profession, in which he since occupied a lead- 
ing position. His practice was varied and extens- 
ive, embracing many important patent cases and 
other civil suits; while at the same time he was 
regarded as one of the best criminal lawyers in the 
State of New York. 

The nomination of General Taylor in 1848 as the 
Whig candidate for President was regarded by 
Goyernor Seward as one eminently “fit to be 
made,” and he entered into the canvass with great 
zeal. The State of New York gave Taylor and 
Fillmore a large majority ; and when the Legisla- 
ture assembled Governor Seward was elected to the 
United States Senate by a vote of 121 to 30, It 
was expected that he would have been the con- 
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trolling spirit of the Taylor Administration; but 
the untimely death of the President completely 
changed the aspect of political affairs at Washing 
ton. 

Senator Seward was one of the most earnest op- 
ponents of the ‘‘ Compromise Measures” passed by 
the Thirty-First Congress. ‘I feel assured,” said 
he, in his famous speech of March 11, 1850, “that 
slavery must give way, and will give way, to the 
salutary instructions of economy and to the ripen- 
ing influences of humanity; that emancipation is 
inevitable and is near; that it may be hastened or 
hindered ; that all measures which fortify slavery 
or extend it tend to the consummation of violence 
—all that check its extension and abate its strength 
tend to its peaceful extirpation. But I will adopt 
none but lawful, constitutional, and peaceful means 
to secure even that end; and none such can I or 
will I forego.” 

In the Presidential campaign of 1852 Senator 
Seward advocated the election of General Scott, al- 
though he did not approve of the “‘ platform.” The 
disastrous result, which brought about a dissolu- 
tion of the old *‘ Whig party,” did not appear to 
discourage the Senator from New York, who took 
bold and decided ground against the Kansas-Ne- 
braska Bill, which he denounced in two able 
speeches, 

In February, 1855, Senator Seward was re-elect- 
ed by a combination of Whig, American, and Anti- 
Slavery Representatives, who then laid the founda- 
tion of the present Republican party, of which he 
is the acknowledged leader. It was, however, 
deemed expedient, at the ensuing Presidential elec- 
tion, to place Colonel Frémont in nomination; and 
Mr. Seward labored on his behalf with the same 
energetic zeal which had marked his exertions to 
promote the success of Clay, of Taylor, and of 
Scott. 

After the adjournment of Congress in the sum- 
mer of 1859 Senator Seward again visited Europe, 
extending his tour to ‘‘the Orient.” He was ey- 
ery where received with marked distinction, and 
was the guest of the sovereigns of the principal 
governments. 

When the Chicago Convention met in May, 
1860, it was generally expected that he would be 
the candidate of the party. He was passed over, 
and Mr. Lincoln was selected in his stead. He did 
his share of the campaign; he stumped the entire 
Northwest, and part of New England and New 
York, speaking every where to enormous audiences, 
and no doubt contributed largely to the success of 
the party. It was generally understood that he 
would not accept office, at least at home, under 
Mr. Lincoln; but the unexpected troubles which 
followed the election compelled him to reverse this 
intention, and he accepted the post of Secretary of 
State as soon as it was offered him. His speeches 
in the Senate, which were delivered shortly after- 
ward, have been justly regarded as expositions of 
the policy of the administration. In office, Mr. 
Seward is understood to be in favor of conciliation 
and delay, in the hope that time will mitigate the 
asperities of the pending civil contentions. 

In personal appearance Senator Seward is remark- 
ably unassuming, of middle size, with light hair 
toned down by age, prominent features, and heavy, 
overhanging eyebrows. His smile is cordial, and 
there is a luminous depth in the searching glance 
of his keen eyes that betrays a warm heart. Mar- 
ried, early in life, to a daughter of Judge Miller, 
of Auburn, he has two sons and two daughters, 
and a portion of his family have always accom- 
panied him to Washington whenever his duties 
have called him there. No man has a larger cir- 
cle of devoted friends, and no public personage of 
our time enjoys a higher reputation as a cultivated, 
high-toned gentleman. Politicians of every phase 
meet at his hospitable board, which is enlivened by 
his inexhaustible reminiscences and sparkling wit. 





Tos LOUNGE. 


THE ACADEMY EXHIBITION, 





Ir is a dismal beginning to say that the present 
exhibition of the National Academy is the poorest 
of late years, but we may as well begin by telling 
the truth, It is not fair, of course, to require that 
a plant shall put forth its finest blossoms every 
time it flowers, nor that every apple on the tree 
shall be the best apple it ever grew. It is too 
much to require that every annual exhibition ska¥ 
be better than all the others, but it would be a very 
agreeable fact if it were so; and certainly, for the 
last few years, it has not been easy to deny that 
there was a steady advance in the quality of exe- 
cution and the variety of subjects. This year there 
are a few capital pictures, and no more. ‘bhe 
works are very good, or they are poor. 

Some of the most familiar names are net upom 
the catalogue. Elliott has no portrait; for last 
year, you remember, he cut one of his works out 
of the frame because he did not like the place in 
which it was hung. Hicks has no portrait, and 
only two small contributions. Gignoux has no- 
thing. Church shows one small picture. Kensett 
has but one small landscape, very lovely, and one 
portrait! Eastman Johnson's works are less strike 
ing than in the last two years. Allan Gay, whose 
coast scenes of last year were among the best pic- 
tures, is not represented. Hamilton Wild has not 
chosen to make his rentrées. The eye goes about 
the rooms asking the walls for many a touch it re- 
members and anticipates, but does not find. 

On the other hand, Page and Leutze have each 
a considerable work; Gray has the best portrait 
he has yet exhibited; Rowse has an exquisite 
crayon head of an Italian girl; Furness, of Phila- 
delphia, and Hunt, of Newport, have masterly por- 
traits, and Gifford has a striking and admirable 
landscape. 

This morning let us take a rapid run through 
the rooms and note what arrests us. Nos. 25 and 


26 are colored elevations of the new building for 
| the National Academy, It is somewhat Saracenic 
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or Venetian in its general aspect, vaguely recall- 
ing the palace of the Doges. It can not fail to be 
unique. Mr. P. B. Wight is the architect. Near- 
ly opposite, No. 72, is an Italian Girl. It is full of 
the tenderest feeling, and the handling is delicate, 
broad, and poetic. It has the true Italian pen- 
siveness, Which we shall find in Page’s Italian pic- 
ture, further on. In the same gallery, Nos. 151 
ind 157 are portraits by William Hunt. The lat- 
ter is the head of W. S. Thayer, our new Consul- 
General to Egypt. The former is the back-head 
of alady. It is turned away and half-downward 
with sweet womanly decision. Every bit of a 
rose-leaf is odorous, and the character of a woman 
shows itself, however you may see her. If Mr, 
ilunt is as good a painter as we believe him to be, 
this is a study of feminine simplicity, elegance, 
and repose. A man could write an essay upon 
this portrait, the text of which should be what 
Dick Steele said of Lady Elizabeth Hastings, that 
to love her was a liberal education. 

In the next room, No. 170 is a portrait three- 
quarters length, by W. H. Furness, of Philadelphia. 
The modeling, the expression, and the fidelity of 
this work are remarkable. It is a human skull 
beneath the skin, and the hand, with the forefin- 
ger in the book, isa hand of bone and muscle and 
blood, and can open and shut. Mark, too, how 
well the book itself is done; not a point of the pic- 
ture is slighted. The color is perhaps faint, but 
Mr. Furness must count among the very best of 
our portrait painters. Try him, for instance, by 
Gray’s No. 175, certainly one of the best portraits 
in the gallery. How well 170 holds its own !— 
less rich and bold in color, indeed, but of the same 
masterly quality. 

No. 194, a Lake in the Highlands, by Gifford, 
catches one of those fleeting moments of golden 
glory which irradiate the landscape after a sum- 
mer shower, the moment of which Tennyson sings 

“Sweet after showers ambrosial air.” 

It is a fair question whether an aspect of nature 
necessarily so evanescent is a satisfactory subject ; 
but the picture is certainly effective and pleasing : 
so No. 199, a Reminiscence of Trenton Falls, by 
Hicks, is a striking and poetic bit of moonlight 
effect upon the water and wooded bank steeped in 
rich gloom. It is a vigorous and charming sketch. 
In No. 218, Emigrants Camping, Bierstadt, who 
painted the large Rocky Mountain landscape of 
last year, gives another episode of the far Western 
life, toward California and the Oregon Trail; and 
No. 223 is Eastman Johnson’s Husking. This lit- 
tle picture has all the fidelity which marks his pic- 
tures, and his reliance upon the incidents of com- 
mon contemporary life for a deep poetic effect. It 
is not so charming as the Pigeon-house and the 
Margaret of last year; for he seems less fully to 
represent what he intends. Are the sitting pair 
lovers? That is a kind of question which Mr. 
Johnson should never allow a Lounger to ask. He 
may retort, of course, that he furnishes pictures 
and not brains to perceive them with. He may in- 
sist that only the dullest of Loungers could fail to 
see that they are lovers. Perhaps, but it is a very 
incipient stage of the passion. The picture upon 
the whole, with differences in the handling, is more 
like Edmonds than Johnson. 

In No. 225, a Twilight in the Catskills, we have 
the largest and mostAmportant landscape in the 
Exhibition, by Giffofd. This gentleman’s progress 
of late years is very marked; and this picture is 
the most striking proof of it. The spectator looks 
across a wild valley to the range of the mountains ; 
a dense purple wall rimmed above Ly a broad belt 
of luminous sunset sky, which is again yee 
with a bank of gloomy cloud. i 





This peculiar but 
not unusual effect is painted with a great deal of 
richness and power. The picture undeniably re- 
minds you of some earlier works by Church, in 
which the same general effect was represented ; 
but that is only a resemblance of subject. It is a 
very interesting and skillful work. If Mr. Gifford 
resists the almost inevitable tendency of an artist 
who, like himself, has such graphic facility, to 
slur the conscientious details of his work, he will 
apparently go on from year to year to a very high 
position. Every one who has watched his course 
will sincerely wish it. 

Next week we will step into the next room. 

hl 
ONE HEROINE LESS. 

Two or three weeks ago Mrs. Mary Ann Patten 
died in Boston, a woman as famous, three or four 
years ago, as Grace Darling in her time. She was 
the wife who, when her husband was laid low upon 
his ship with illness and blindness, took command, 
and brought the vessel safely into San Francisco. 
She was not twenty years old at the time, and she 
has earned more than the rhetorical torpedoes 
which were cracked in her honor—she has made 
her name an illustration of heroic fidelity. 

The point of her story, however, is the fact that, 
what is well done and approved, conclusively an- 
swers the question whether it ought to be, or can 
be done. We wrangle and cant until we are blue 
about the sphere of women; but when Elizabeth 
tules England —when Madame de Staél writes 
“Corinne’—when Florence Nightingale goes to 
the Crimea, or Dorothy Dix to the asylums, or 
Elizabeth Fry to the prisons, or Mary Ann Patten 
to the helm—then we discover that we need not 
lose our tempers, nor call names, nor bluster, nor 
‘lander, but see, with our eyes wide open, that 
God means us all to do what he gives us the ca- 
paeity and the occasion to do. 

ee 
MACAULAY'S LAST. 

Tuere is one good thing in this general lull of 
literary activity, and it is that we shall all have 
plenty of time to read and enjoy every word of the 
last volume of Macaulay’s History, which will 
presently appear. It is stale and rather question- 





able praise of a history to say that it is as interest- 
ing as a novel; but the brilliancy and interest and 
vehemence of Macaulay do certainly invest all 
that he wrote with a singular fascination. He 








was a great literary artist, if not a great historian. 
He had also a perfect familiarity with English his- 
tory. It was the study and delight of his life, to 
which all his other scholarship was subsidiary, and 
his work wiil always be a classic. There was a 
report last year that rhackeray was to continue 
it, and it is just one of the instances in which such 
a continuation might be possible and successful; 
for Macaulay left his work precisely at that period 
of English history with which Thackeray is most 
familiar, and of which he writes most charmingly. 

The new volume is edited by Macaulay’s sister, 
Lady Trevelyan. With the exception of a most 
Interesting account of the death of William Third, 
with which the work closes, it was finally tran- 
scribed and revised by the author himself. Ma- 
caulay’s ‘‘ History of England from the Accession 
of James Second” is thus fully completed to the 
death of that King, and to the close of the reign of 
his successor, with the exception of the last two 
months of that reign, of which Macaulay's first 
rough draft is published. The new volume has an 
interest of story and a splendor of narration not 
surpassed by any thing Macaulay wrote, and can 
not fail to renew the satisfaction and popularity 
with which the first volumes were hailed. 

a ee 
DE OMNIBUS, ETC. 

As there is a general discussion of the advantage 
of a railroad in Broadway, people begin to discover 
(or they say so, at least) that the heavy, slow, 
high, lumbering, and inconvenient omnibus is far 
behind the age. But every citizen will probably 
have the same kindly feeling for them that every 
body had for the old stage-coaches when railroads 
came in. There could be no question that they 
must go—but they should not be kicked out. They 
should be gently remembered ; yes, they should be 
even pathetic, so that when the good old stage- 
coach days were spoken of there should be a vision 
of an Arcadian and golden age. 

Omnibuses ought hardly to anticipate a poetic 
remembrance ; and yet, when they are once well 
got rid of, and we are obliged to ride in them no 
more, how charitably we shall speak of them! 
Why, even now, those long white omnibuses of 
Brower’s, which used to stand at the corner of 
Broadway and Wall Street, with a seat outside at 
the door for the collector, may be remembered and 
mentioned to the younger people with a kind of 
Knickerbocker air, as if you were speaking of a re- 
mote antiquity. The truth is, that New York is 
knocked down-and rebuilt so often that a man of 
few years may appear as venerable, from his re- 
membrances, to a younger man, as the good Dr. 
Francis seemed to our fathers, and his conversation 
have the same fine traditional flavor which gave 
such zest to the Doctor's talk. 

If, then, omnibuses must go, let them retire with 
all the honors ; and if rights are vested in them, let 
them be carefully respected. It is still a puzzle to 
the Lounger why a railroad can not be laid in the 
city without asking the Legislature of the State. 
Do the omnibuses run by Legislative grant? Isn't 
the city capable of taking care of its own streets ? 
One thing may be freely granted, and that is, that 
it is not capable of managing igs police so well as 
the Legislature manages it. But does it follow 
that it can not regulate railroads in its highways ? 
If it can not, why not enter a general verdict of 
incapacity and nonage, and invoke Legislative aid 
for lighting the streets and cleaning them ? 

It is, indeed, a fair question whether the city of 
New York would not be a hundred-fold cleaner, 
safer, and more econdmical, if it were managed al- 
together by the State. Its upright and candid 
Chief Magistrate thinks otherwise, and is doubtless 
of opinion that it would be much more wisely and 
successfully governed if it were given over to his 
unlimited tender mercies. But until that Millen- 
nial day dawns, and while we do yet nominally 
manage our own affairs, why do we not go through 
the form, at least, of deciding whether cars shall 
or shall not run in our streets ? 

iain aiamcmmnees 
JENNY LIND. 

Tue annual report is in circulation that Mr. 
Gye, director of court entertainments, has made an 
engagement with Jenny Lind for the coming sea- 
son. It is probably not true, but if it were so, it 
would be almost a pity. Not, of course, for those 
who would hear her, but for her own fame. 

Nobody can turn and wreath the old laurels 
around his head. Mrs. Kemble tried it, and Son- 
tag. They were both of too decided talent not to 
do well; but they did not do as at first, and they 
could not. They stood in their own light, as un- 
der such circumstances every artist must. They 
may have been of even greater power than before, 
but they had to measure themselves with a tradi- 
tional fame which always magnifies. If Kean 
could come again, Kean would not seem to us what 
we believe he seemed to our fathers. Even they 
would wonder whither the old charm had fled. 

In another way we often try to renew emotions 
by removing to the spot in which they were felt. 
We constantly forget that we can not go twice toa 
place for the first time. And yet how many a 
man of forty, who recalls what Europe was to him 
as a youth of twenty, secretly longs to go again, 
that he may renew that enjoyment! 

When Fanny Kemble returned to the stage, it 
was necessary for her to appear to be all that tradi- 
tion had painted her. But histrionic or operatic 
verdicts are always mellowed b¥ the intoxication 
of enthusiasm. No woman can scem to you so 
beautiful as her lover describes her. No actor can 
satisfy your anticipations reared by your imagina- 
tion upon the description of ano@her. Malibtan 
can never sing so sweetly as you believe her, or re- 
member her, to have sung. Then in all great 
popularity there is something factitious. It over- 
At best it is the foam upon the 
Son- 


does the occasion. 
wine. Do not try to shake it back again. 
tag’s prestige in her latter days, when the Countess 
became the cantatrice again, was a warm but sad 
Indian summer of success. Let us do no harm to 
the image of Jenny Lind, so frank, so fair, so will- 
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The sky-lark, still 
Let the memory be 


ful, so earnest, so triumphant. 
singing, was lost to our view. 
‘*a sightless song.” 
i iain 
GORILLA DU CILAILLU. 

In mentioning the forthcoming books of travel, 
a few weeks since, the Lounger spoke of the work 
of Mr. Du Chaillu as one that would naturally at- 
tract more attention than any since Livingstone’s, 
Those who remember his most interesting exhibi- 
tion of the trophies of travel he brought back, will 
be very sure of the great interest of his story. 

Mr. Du Chaillu went to England, a few weeks 
since, to superintend the English publication of his 
work, and has been the subject of an ‘ ovation” 
from the Royal Geographical Society and many of 
the most distinguished men in England. 

A very crowded meeting of the famous Society 
was held, with Sir Roderick Murchison in the chair. 
Among the guests of mark were the Count of Paris, 
the Right Honorable Mr. Gladstone, the American 
Minister and Consul, Professor Owen, Captains 
M‘Clintock, Sherrad Osborn, and Forbes, Mr. Lay- 
ard, the Austrian Minister, Sir Henry Holland, and 
many more of the men whose presence is considered 
the highest distinction. 

The paper read was Mr. Du Chaillu’s * Travels 
in the [Gorilla] Region of Western Equatorial Af- 
rica,” illustrated by diagrams and specimens of the 
gorilla, After Mr. Du Chaillu sat down, Sir Rod- 
erick Murchison made some remarks, and was fol- 
lowed by the greatest English authority upon com- 
parative anatomy, Professor Owen, who said that 
‘*natural history had never received a more re- 
markable acquisition than had been imparted that 
evening. Hitherto we had only obtained a few raw 
materials of this great gorilla; but now, for the 
first time, the naturalist had heard, from one who 
had seen the gorilla in its native country, some au- 
thetic account of its power and its habits.” 

Professor Owen was followed by the greatest 
orator in England, the Right Hon. W. E. Glad- 
stone, who ‘* wished that it were in his power more 
frequently to appear in the character of a pupil. 
Ile thought that it was no presumption to say that 
they had heard that night one of the most modest, 
talented, and enterprising of modern travelers ; 
and the rich and rare discoveries which he had 
communicated had been developed and applied to 
many of the highest and most important points of 
knowledge by a man of the most brilliant genius 
that in this or any other period has applied him- 
self to the study.” 

The latter part of this remark applies to Owen, 
who has devoted himself to the examination of the 
gorilla, 

Mr. Du Chaillu’s work will be published simul- 
taneously in New York and London. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


THE HERMIT IN THE WOOD. 
Faturr Joun was a holy man, 
And he liveal beside a wood, 
The bramble fruit and the scarlet hip 
Were all his simple food. 


’Twas when the rose began to bloom, 
And flush in crimson dyes, 

Ile said, ‘This blossom Adam saved 
As a relic of Paradise.” 


And when the thrush came to the lime 
To prune his darksome wing, 
He said, * It is my little child’s soul 
An angel has taught to sing.” 
aihemese 
A TAKING FASHION, 

It is extraordinary what thieves owe to the fashions, 
This is their last debt, and one that they are never likely 
to repay, unless made to do so by the strong hand of jus- 
tice: 

‘A noted French pickpocket, upon his arrest, declared 
his opinion that Crinoline affords better opportunities for 
practicing thefts on the unwary than any style of dress 
previously worn. Being worn loosely away from the lady, 
ample opportunity is afforded to cut the dress and get at 
the purse without detection.” 

We are not surprised, however, at its favoring the pro- 
pensity of thieves, when we know that Crinoline itself is, 
in the generality of cases, strongly attached to steel. It 
may be called the perfect pick of the fashion. 

: -_ — —- -- 

NAVAL FASHIONS. 

Steel corvets are beginning to ® worn by frigates, but 
do not, in the last novelty, come up to the bows in front or 
descend quite to the other extremity. The sides are pierced 
with holes for the arms, forming a stylish openwork, Can- 
vas is less employed than formerly, which, during the prev- 
alence of March winds, is not to be regretted. 











—_ acon 
HAUSSE ET BAISSE,. 
ILAUSSE. 
I see a Brass Colossus, thinly gilt, 
Upon two feet of varnished clay up-built, 
Holding a huge mud-bubble, where doth waver, 
The iridescence of Imperial favor. 
BAISSE. 
The gold upon the brass is rent and tarnished, 
The lacquer cracks with which the clay was varnished, 
A sudden cloud blots out the Imperial Iris, 
The huge mud-bubble bursts, and Mirés mire is. 
ceinntliapeapseennn 
FINE OLD GIRLS. 

The moralizing wet blankets who try to make young 
persons of both sexes uncomfortable by continual lamenta- 
tion on the fugitive character of feminine charms, will 
find a refutation of their melancholy philosophy in the 
subjoined extract from the ‘* Fashions for March’! in Le 
Mollet: 

“ Velvet, though very effective, is only deemed suitable 
for elderly ladies.” 

The proof of the pudding is in the eating; the proof of 
the velvet must lie in the wearing. As velvet is only 
deemed suitable for elderly ladies, the presumption is that 
velvet is worn by elderly ladies only. Then the appear- 
ance which elderly ladies present in velvet is the only 
proof of its effectiveness. But velvet is very effective. 
Ilere, then, are elderly ladies wearing dresses which are 
very effective, notwithstanding the wearers’ time of life. 
Effective, in the serious language of milliners, means hay- 
ing the power of attracting admiration, and not that of ex- 
citing mirth. We are to understand that elderly ladies in 
velvet create the same sort of sensation as that which their 
juniors dress with a view to creating. In short, according 
to the Follet, elderly ladies in velvet look pretty, or at 
least handsome. This consideration may encourage the 
younger portion of the softer sex to dismiss all unpleasant 
suggestions as to the ravages of time, and indulge the 
pleasing confidence that Loveliness, in future, will outgrow 
muslin only to bloom perennially in velVet. 

OO 

Which of our servants is most likely to steal the eggs ?— 
The cook, who (cuckoo) is notorious for that species of 
larceny! 





SYMPATHY. 
BY A SWELL. 


That Dublin mawidge twial—haw! 
Most chawming histowy to wead! 
Paw fellah! what a hawwid baw! 
A ewuel case faw him indeed! 
A should not care faw wawing mobs, 
And having all the Pwess 
Because, they're such a ret 
And vawtuous indignation’s fun. 







These nine days’ wondaws soon clapse, 
What I should feel ia being in, 
By Jove! faw bigamy pawhaps; 
At any wate faw lots of tin. 
I do admiaw the fellaw's pluck, 
Who, deeming manufactuas mud, 
Owns he don’t pay the common wuek 
The same wespect as gentle blood. 


It may tawn out all wight at last— 
Most awnestly A hope it 1 ; 
And he, when all the wow i« past, 
Will be Lad Avonmaw some day. 
But still, whoevaw feels, hencefawth, 
Inclined to do that sawt of thing, 
He'd better not go teo faw wth, 
Naw tampaw wiih a wedding wing. 
—~ - 
TWO FRENCH IDOLS. 
The Senate Napoleon exalts on a line, 
Where if two names could stand, they. would both be di- 
vine ; . 
And a Bishop, affecting fanatical aire, 
To Pontius Pilate the Emperor compares. 
The abuse and the incense alike are profane, 
But wisdom the Toadies alone would restrain, 
And give the Fanatic abundance of Yope: 
If Napoleon is Pilate whom calls he the Pope 
saeceneillpeieaienettiatnitent 











SUPERNATURAL SWINDLE., 

According to the Unita Italiana of Genoa, several Pon- 
tifical soldiers, having been made prisoners, had arrived 
in that port. These fellows were all provided with a pa- 
per inscribed with the following words: 

** Reserve Corps of the Holy See; 100 years of plenary 
indulgence to whoever takes arms against the excomraue 
nicated King. Signed: CanprnaL pr ANGELIS.” 

Of course a century of plenary indulgence could hardly 
be enjoyed in this world, and must be taken to mean an 
advantage to be conferred in the other—remission, for s0 
long, of purgatorial pains, In short, the indulgence, if it 
were not a mere humbug, would entitle the holder to a 
discharge from the prison of purgatory so many years be- 
fore, in the regular way, his term of imprisonment would 
expire. Thus the warrant of release above described, 
which the Pontifical soldiers were furnished with, was a 
spiritual ticket of leave. The Pope's troope being largely 
composed of brigands and banditti were no doubt quali- 
fied in «very respect, except amendment of life, te be not 
only spiritually, but also in a natural sense, ticket-of-leave 
men, As to Cardinal De Angelis, whose signature was 
appended to the foregoing note of redemption from future 
punishment, he may call himself de Angelix, but he must 
consider himself to be far above all the Angel4. Yet the 
Cardinal is only the Pope's deputy, eo that the altitude 
assumed for His Holiness is still greater than that pre- 
tended to by his Eminence, When an old priest, to induce 
cut-throats to fight against an ‘excommunicated King,” 
bribes the rascals with checks on the Bank of Divine Jus- 
tice, to be presented in the other world, the altitude that 
he has attained to is evidently that, of absurdity or swin- 
dling. 








_>--— 
A GOOD LICKING. 

The height, or depth, of profane adulation was eurely 
arrived at by the French Senate in the antithesi« present- 
ed by the following extract from their address to their Im. 
perial master: 

“Tt was a fine day that on which, in the centre of the 
restored Cathedral, were heard the *Te Deum’ for the 
Lord, and the ‘Domine Satvum’ for the Emperor.” 

Louis Napoleon smokes, In the presence of his Senators 
he will never want a spittoon. 








eqonntutententiiintiiiatanid 

Doctor Barton was a punster. He eaid, ** The fellows 
of my college wished to have an organ in the chapel, but 
I put a stop to it.” Whether for the eake of the pun, or 
because he disliked muric, is uncertain. He invited, for 
the love of punning, Mr. Crowe and Mr. Rooke to dine 
with him; and having given Mr. Birdmore, another guest, 
a hint to be rather after the time, cu his appearance, said. 
* Mr. Rooke, Mr. Crowe, I beg leave to introduce one Bir 
more /" 





— . 
There is a curious little song, dating back te 1601, en- 
titled *O Mother, a Hoop!" in which the value of hoop- 
skirts is set forth by a fuir damsel in terms that would de- 

light a modern belle. It commences thus: 

“What a fine thing I have seen to-day! 
O mother, » hoop! 
I must have one; you can not say nay! 


© mother, a hoop!” 


Another stanza shows the practical usefulness of the hoop: 
‘*Pray hear me, dear mother, what I have been taught, 

Nine men and nine women upset in q boat; 

The men were all drown'd, but the women did float, 

And by the help of their hoops were all eafely got out.” 

—_— 

“The most luxurious smoker I ever knew," says Mr. 
Paget, “was a young Transylvanian, who told me ‘that 
his servant always inserted a lighted pipe into his mouth 
the first thing in the morning, and that he emoked it out 
before heawoke, ‘It is so plensant,' he observed, *to hove 
the proper taste restored t6 one's mouth before one is seve- 
ible even of its wants.’ 





SS 

“Julius, whar did you get dat coat?" 

** Down here to Pull's.” 

** Whar's dat?” 

** Little ways down in Brattle Street, whar it says‘ Pull’ 
on the door. I pulled dis coat, and run out.” 

akan eS ai 

Tar Five Daveurers.—A gentleman had five daugh- 
ters, all of whom he brought up to some useful and re- 
spectable occupation in life. These daughters married one 
after the other, with the concent of their father. The 
first married a gentleman by the name of Poor; the sec. 
ond a Mr. Little; the third a Mr. Short; the fourth a Mr. 
Brown; and the fifth a Mr. Hoge. At the wedding of the 
latter her sisters, with their husbands, were present. 
After the ceremonies of the wedding were over, the old 
gentleman said to his guests: ‘+1 have taken great pains 
to educate Iny five daughters that they may act well their 
parts in life; and from their advantages and improve- 
ments I hoped that they would do honor to my family; 
and now I find that all my pains, cares, and expectations 
have turned out nothing but a J’0or, Little, Short, Brown, 
Hogg.” 

na — 

A wayward son of Emerald Isle ‘left the bed and board" 
which he and Margaret, his wife, had oceupied for a long 
while, and spent his time around rum-ehops, where he 
was always on hand to count himself “in” whenever an 
body should **stand treat.” Margaret was dissatisfied with 
this state of things, and endeavored to get her husband 
home again. We shall see how she proce 

‘* Now, Patrick, my honey, will you come back?" 

‘*No, Margaret, 1 won't come back.” 

* And won't you come back for the love of the children ?”" 

** Not for the love of the children, Margaret.” 

* Will you come back for the love of myself?" « 

“Niver at all. "Way wid ye." 

Margaret thought she would try another inducement. 
Taking a pint-bottle of whisky from her pocket, and hold- 
ing it up to her truant husband, she said: 

“Will you come for the drop of whisky?" 

‘*Ah, me darling,” said Patrick, unable to withstand 
such temptation, **ii’s yourself that’ll always bring me 
home agin—ye has such a winning way wid ye, U'll come, 
Margaret.” 

Margaret declares that “ Patrick was reclaimed by moral 
suasion.”” 
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eels aii | LOST JEWELS. 

| A FLAsH of gold—of silver sheen— 

Of the light thrown quivering back 
From gems that shone, like fairy things, 

In the palace of Ball & Black. 
A stately lady, fair and tall, 

On her slender fingers tried 
The jeweled circlets one by one, 

But she laid them all aside. 


“‘T have lost a gem that was brighter far 
Than these in their shimmering light; 
I shall never find it—never more— | 
It has sunk ’mid the coral white; 
For it slipped as I pointed down below 
To the waves ’round the good ship’s prow, 
And the ocean queen, in her gleaming home, 
May be decked with its glory now.” 





United States Marine Hospital. 


In a weary tone, with a little sigh, 
The lady swept the gems away, 

And the quiet salesman put them back, 
Till in glittering ranks they lay. 

But his eye fell not on the diamond’s light, 
On the opal’s changeful hue, 

The purple gleam of the amethyst, 
Or the pearls like drops of dew. 


But a wistful, longing, eager gaze 
He cast on the little child 

Whom the lady held by a loving clasp— 
He looked, but he never smiled: 

For his eyes grew dim with coming tears 
As he stooped to the golden head 

For a good-by kiss. In a trembling tone, 
Like a dr@amer’s voice, he said : 


“ And I a treasure, too, have lost, 
That was dearer far to me 

Than a bauble dropp’d in an idle mood 
Down in the dark blue sea. 

My jewel slipped from my loving hand, 
Though I clasped it on my heart 

Till its light grew strangely dim and pale; 
Then 1 knew we must sadly part. 


.—[Drawn By AN Orricer or Lieut. SLEMMER’S ComManp. } 





‘‘But I shall find my vanished gem, 
I know”—and the speaker’s face grew bright— 
“‘Where the golden streets and the pearly gates 
Will glow in its living light; 
For His jewels all He will gather in, 
That were lent on the earth to men; 
And then in the shining rank I'll see 
My long-lost pearl again.” 





* Wyandotte.’ 


ON WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY IN PENSACOLA HARBOR 


On the lady’s face a shadow fell, 
And grave grew her laughing eye, 
For she heard it still as she walked away— 
“J shall find it by-and-by.” \ 
The boy put back his golden hair, 
Glaycing with movement shy, 
And the echo came in his childish voice— 
“He will find it by-and-by.” 


United States Gun-boat 


OUR FORT PICKENS PICTURES. 

WE continue our series of illustrations of Fort 
Pickens from sketches by our attentive correspond- 
ent in the fort. Our correspondent writes, wi! 
reference to the picture of the salute on Washing- 
ton’s birthday : 

‘This view of the Wyandotte firing a salute on 
Washington's birthday is taken from the same spot 
as my ast sketch of Fort Pickens, but of cours 
looking in the opposite direction. 

‘*On the right is seen the United States Marine 
Hospital. On the left of the bow is Barrancas Bar- 
racks. In front of this, half hidden by trees, is a 
private house, economically allowed to cumber the 
premises in a most inconvenient manner. On the 
left of the barracks are part of the officers’ quar- 
ters seen through the foliage, and on the extreme 
left is Fort Barrancas firing a salute in honor of 
the day. Between the fort and the long low 
white beach at the foot of its glacis, and flanked 
by low shrubbery, is the old Spanish stone water- 
battery, within a few rods of the ditch of the main 
work in its rear. When the Spaniards, at the ap- 
proach of General Jackson, were helped off by the 
English, they blew up the old Fort San Carlos de 
Barrancas, on whose site the present fort was built ; 
but the water-battery being uninjured was mount- 
ed subsequently by the Americans, and is in all 
other respects the work as the Spaniards left it. 

“The Wyandotte is a third-class sloop of war, 
mounting four long thirty-twos on the main and 
two brass pieces on the upper deck. She is com- 
manded by Captain Berryman, who, with his offi- 
cers and men, deserve great praise for their con- 
duct since the evacuation of Fort Barrancas, and 
for the aid given by them to Lieutenant Slemmer, 
in his labors both then and since. Berryman op- 
posed the treason of his former comrades, and as 
soon as relieved from the incubus of Armstrong's 
command, was ordered to remain by Captain Wauk 
under the walls of the fort. The Wyandotte is 
sentinel, coast guard, and supply vessel for the 
fleet. The unanimity and pleasant concord exist- 
ing between the naval and military commanders 
affects the men, who have more than once, and in 
a marked manner, displayed their amor patri. 
The few men in Fort Pickens, and the crew of the ' 
Wyandotte, are the only ones out here just now who | 
have any thing to do; the rest lie out beyond the 
bar, and helplessly but unwillingly look on while 
these devoted fellows work like horses. 

‘ At noon on the 22d some secession guns in the 
Navy-yard, to the right of the Hospital, most un- 
expectedly to us opened a salute ; soon after a pufl 
of smoke rolled up from Fort Barrancas, and hid 
their flag of one star and many stripes, and they 
were hardly fairly at it before Berryman’s port 
showed a lightning flash, and a column of smoke 
shooting out, paused an instant, rose, and then the 
breeze, striking it in the centre, bore it to leeward 
in an N-like shape over the vessel, while a beauti- 
tiful ring hung fora moment over the flag at the 
main, then melted softly away, while one could 
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THE FLAG-STAFF BASTION AT FORT PICKENS, FLORIDA.—[Drawn by an Orricer or Lieut. SLEMMER’s ComMAND, Marcn 6, 1861.) 


hear exclamations of delight from our men on the 
ramparts. It was a grand, pleasing, but withal 
melancholy sight; these white puffs of smoke 
shrouding different flags, and yet honoring one 
man, The guns, all harmless now, and speaking 
in thunder tones for him whom we all call Father, 
might, alas! on the morrow be shotted and worked 
by brothers against brothers. [ am sure we all 
felt the better for this unexpected meeting on a 
common ground. 

“ Looking seaward, we saw the Brooklyn and St, 
Louis close together, and wrapped in a cloud of 
smoke, while the rapid, spiteful discharges brought 
most vividly to mind one’s idea of a naval battle. 
rhe Sabine was further off, pounding away majes- 
tically by herself, which I think she is well able 
todo. After all was silent, and the eves of friend 
and foe were turned to Fort Pickens, a long thirty- 
two opened seaward, and then the salute ran from 
gun to gun around the whole parapet, and thus 
ended the 22d in Pensacola harbor.” 

With regard to the other picture he writes, on 
15th: 

‘Inclosed I send you a sketch of the Flag-staff 
Bastion of Fort Pickens. In my drawing of the 
fort last sent the flag appears on the northeast 
bastion. It has since been changed, and is now on 
the southwest, or diagonally opposite its former 
position, and in what may be called the rear. The 
staff is scarcely less temporary than the former, 
which was simply a long pole stuck up in the first 
hurry of occupation. The present one is a piece 
of joist propped up in the dirt of the parapet. 
The end of the covered way, with its buttressed 
traverse stairs leading down to the gallery, and 
the door to the gallery in the counterscrap, are all 
seen on the left, with the parapet of the covered 
way overlooking the beach, about two hundred 
yards distant. 

‘**On the distant point on the other side of the 
channel is seen the water-battery of Fort M‘Rae, 
which, by-the-way, hasnoguns. The fort itself is 
hidden from view by the bastion on which is seen 
the field-piece. To the left of the latter is a Co- 
lumbiad pointing toward the hostile forces, and 
from the flank opposite to the one seen in the pic- 
ture. The size and height of this gun renders it 
easy to see it over the intervening parapet. The 
two bastions represented are separated by a cur- 
tain. One embrasure of this curtain is seen be- 
yond the nearest bastion. The face of the bastion 
to the left is loopholed for musketry. 

“The two sail—one an English ship with paint- 
ed ports, and the other a pilot-boat—are near the 
buoy in the Swash Channel.” 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 


A NOVEL. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


AFTER well considering the matter while I was 
dressing at the Blue Boar in the morning, I re- 
solved to tell my guardian that I doubted Or- 
lick’s being the right sort of man to fill a post 
of trust at Miss Havishum’s. ‘‘ Why, of course 
he is not the right sort of man, Pip,” said my 





guardian, comfortably satisfied beforehand on | 
the general head, ‘‘ because the man who fills | 
the post of trust never is the right sort of man.” | 
It seemed quite to put him into spirits to find | 
that this particular post was not accidentally | 
and exceptionally held by the right sort of man, 
and he listened in a satisfied manner while I told 
him what knowledge I had of Orlick. ‘‘ Very 
good, Pip,” he observed, when I had concluded, | 
“Tl go round presently, and pay our friend 
off.” Rather alarmed by this summary action, 
I was for a little delay, and even hinted that our 
friend himself might be difficult to deal with. 
**Oh no he won't,” said my guardian, making | 
his pocket-handkerchief point with perfect con- 
fidence; ‘*I should like to see him argue the 
question with me.” | 
As we were going back together to London 
| 


by the mid-day coach, and as I breakfasted un- 
der such terrors of Pumblechook that I could 
scarcely hold my cup, this gave me an oppor- 
tunity of saying that I wanted a walk, and that 

I would go on along the London Road while Mr, | 
Jaggers was occupied, if he would let the coach- | 
man know that I would get into my place when 
overtaken. I was thus enabled to fly from the | 
Blue Boar immediately after breakfast. By then 
making a loop of about a couple of miles into the 
open country at the back of Pumblechook’s prem- 
ises, I got round into the High Street again, a 
little beyond that pitfall, and felt myself in com- 
parative security. 

It was interesting to be in the quiet old town 
once more, and it was not disagreeable to be 
here and there suddenly recognized and stared 
after. .One or two of the tradespeople even 
darted out of their shops and went a little way 
down the street before me, that they might turn, 
as if they had forgotten something, and pass me 
face to face—on which occasions I don’t know 
whether they or I made the worse pretense ; 
they of not doing it, or I of not seeing it. Still 
my position was a distinguished one, and I was 
not at all dissatisfied with it, until Fate threw 
me in the way of that unlimited miscreant, 
Trabb’s boy. 

Casting my eyes along the street at a certain | 
point of my progress, I beheld Trabb’s boy ap- 
proaching, lashing himself with an empty blue 
bag. Deeming that a serene and unconscious 
contemplation of him would best beseem me, 
and would be most likely to quell his evil mind, 
I advanced with that expression of countenance, 
and was rather congratulating myself on my 
success, when suddenly the knees of Trabb’s boy 
smote together, his hair uprose, his cap fell off, 
he trembled violently in every limb, staggered 
out into the road, and crying to the populace, 
‘“‘Hold me! I'm so frightened!” feigned to be 
in a paroxysm of terror and contrition, occa- 
sioned by the dignity of my appearance, As I 
passed him his teeth loudly chattered in his head 
and, with every mark of extreme humiliation, 
he prostrated himself in the dust. 

This was a hard thing to bear, but this was 
nothing. [had not advanced another two hun- 
dred yards, when, to. my inexpressible terror, 
amazement, and indignation, I again beheld 
Trabb’s boy approaching.. He was coming round 
a narrow corner. His blue bag was slung over 
his shoulder, honest industry beamed in his eyes, 


a determination to proceed to Trabb's with cheer- 
ful briskness was indicated in his gait. With a 
shock he became aware of me, and was severely 
visited as before; but this time his motion was 
rotatory, and he staggered round and round me 
with knees more afflicted, and with uplifted hands 
as if beseeching for mercy. His sufferings were 
hailed with the greatest joy by a knot of specta- 
tors, and I felt utterly confounded. 

I had not got as much further down the street 
as the post-office, when I again beheld Trabb’s 
boy shooting round by a back way. This time 
he was entirely changed. He wore the blue 
bag in the manner of my great-coat, and was 
strutting along the pavement toward me on the 
opposite side of the street, attended by a com- 
pany of delighted young friends to whom he 
from time to time exclaimed, with a wave of 
his hand, ‘*‘ Don’t know yah!” Words can not 
state the amount’ of aggravation and injury 
wreaked ugon me by Trabb’s boy, when, passing 
abreast of me, he pulled up his shirt-collar, 
twined his side-hair, stuck an arm akimbo, and 
smirked extravagantly by, wriggling his elbows 
and body, and drawling to his attendants, ‘‘ Don’t 








know yah, don't know yah, ‘pon my soul don't 
know yah!” ‘The disgrace attendant on his im- 
mediately afterward taking to crowing and pur- 
suing me across the bridge with crows as from 
an exceedingly dejected fowl who had known 
me when I was a blacksmith, culminated the 
disgrace with which I left the town, and was, so 
to speak, ejected by it into the open country. 

But unless I had taken the life of Trabb’s boy 
on that occasion, I really do not even now see 
what I could have done save endure. To have 
struggled with him in the street, or to have ex- 
acted any lower recompense from him than his 
heart’s best blood would have been futile and de- 
grading. Moreover, he was a boy whom no 
man could hurt; an invulnerable and dodging 
serpent who, when chased into a corner, flew 
out again between his captor’s legs, scornfully 
yelping. I wrote, however, to Mr. Trabb by 
next day’s post, to say that Mr. Pip must de- 
cline to deal further with one who could so far 
forget what he owed to the best interests of so- 
ciety, as to employ a boy who excited Loathing 
in every respectable mind. 

The coach, with Mr. Jaggers inside, came up 








“HOLD ME! I'M 80 PRIGHTENED|!" 
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in due time, and I took my box-seat again, and 
arrived in London safe-——but not sound, for my 
heart was gone. As soon as I arrived I sent a 
penitential codfish and barrel of oysters to Joe 
(as reparation for not having gone myself), and 
then went on to Barnard’s Inn. 

I found Herbert dining on cold meat, and de- 
lighted to welcome me back. Having dispatched 
The Avenger tothe coffeo-house for an addition 
to the dinner, I felt that I must open my breast 
that very evening to my friend and chum. As 
confidence was out of the question with The 
Avenger in the hall, which could merely be re- 
garded in the light of an ante-chamber to the 
keyhole, I sent him to the Play. A _ better 
proof of the severity of my bondage to that task- 
master could scarcely be afforded than the de- 
grading shifts to which I was constantly driven 
to find him employment. So mean is extremity 
that I sometimes sent him to Hyde Park corner 
to see what o'clock it was. 

Dinner done and we sitting with our feet upon 
the fender, I said to Herbert, “*‘ My dear Her- 
bert, I have something very particular to tell 

ou.” : 

‘*My dear Handel,” he returned, ‘TI shall. es- 
teem and respect your confidence.” 

‘It concerns myself, Herbert,” said I, “and 
one other person.” 

Herbert crossed his feet, looked at the fire with 

"his head on one side, and having looked at it in 
vain for some time, looked at me because I 
didn’t go on. 

‘* Herbert,” said J, laying my hand upon his 
knee. ‘I love—I adore—Estella.” 

listead of being transfixed, Herbert replied 
in an easy, matter-of-course way, ‘Exactly. 
Well?” 

‘Well, Herbert? Isthat all yousay? Well?” 

‘“What next, I mean?” said Herbert. “Of 
course I know that.” 

‘* How do you know it ?” said I. 

‘*How do I know it, Handel? 
you.” 

**T never told you.” 

“Told me! You have never told me when 
you have got your hair cut, but I have had senses 
to perceive it. You have always adored her, 
ever since I have known you. You brought your 
adoration and your portmanteau here together. 
Told me! Why you have always told me all 
day Jong. When you told-me your own story, 
you told me plainly that you began adoring her 
the first time you saw her, wher you were very 
young indeed.” 

** Very well, then,” said I, to whom this was 
a new and not unwelcome light, ‘‘I have never 
left off adoring her. And she has come back a 
most beautiful and most elegant creature. And 
I saw her yesterday. And if I adored her before, 
I now doubly adore her.” 

“Lucky for you then, Handel,”’ said Herbert, 
‘that you are picked out for her and allotted to 
her. Without encroaching on forbidden ground, 
we may venture to say that there can be no 
doubt between ourselves of that fact. Have you 
any idea yet of Estella’s views on the adoration 
question ?” 

I shook my head gloomily. ‘Oh! 
thousands of miles away from me,” said I. 

* Patience, my dear Handel: time enough, 

‘time enough. But you hare something more to 
say ?” 

‘*T am ashamed to say it,” I returned, ‘and 
yet it’s no worse to say it than to think it. You 
call me a lucky fellow. Of course, Iam. I was 
a blacksmith’s boy but yesterday ; I am—what 
shall I say I am—to-day ?” 

‘*Say a good fellow, if you want a phrase,” 
returned Herbert, smiling, and clapping his 
hand on the back of mine, “‘a good fellow with 
impetuosity and hesitation, boldness and diffi- 
denve, action and dreaming, curiously mixed in 
him.” 

I stopped for a moment to consider whether 
there really was this mixture in my character. 
On the whole, I by no means. recognized the 
analysis, but thought it not worth disputing. 

**When I ask what I am to call myself to- 
day, Herbert,” I went on, ‘I suggest what I 
have in my thoughts. You say Iam lucky. I 
kno‘ I have done nothing to raise myself in life, 
and that Fortune alone has raised me ; that is 
being very lucky. And yet, when I think of 
Estella—” 

(‘‘ And when don't you, you know ?” Herbert 
threw in, with his eyes on the fire; which I 
thought kind and sympathetic of him.) 

‘*—-Then, my dear Herbert, I can not tell you 
how dependent and uncertain I feel, and how 
exposed to hundreds of chances. Avoiding for- 
bidden ground as you did just now, I may still 
say that on the constancy of one person (naming 
no person) all my expectations depend. And at 
the best, how indefinite and unsatisfactory only 
to know so vagnely what they are!” In saying 
this, I relieved my mind of what had always 
been there, more or less, though no doubt most 
since yesterday. 

“Now, Handel,” Herbert replied, in his gay, 
hopeful way, ‘‘it seems to me that in the de- 
spondency of the tender passion we are looking 
into our gift-horse’s mouth with a magnifying 
glass. Likewise, it seems to.me that concen- 
trating our attention on that examination we 
altogether overlook one of the best points of the 
animal. Didn't you tell me that your guardian, 
Mr. Jaggers, told you in the beginning that you 
were not endowed with expectations only? And 
even if he had not told yon so—though that is a 
very large It, I grant—could you believe that, of 
all men in London, Mr. Jaggers is the man to 
hold his present relations toward you unless he 
were sure of his ground ?” 

I said I could not deny that this was a strong 
point. I said it (people often do so, in such 
cases) like a rather reluctant concession to truth 
énd justice—as if { wanted to deny it! 

“I should think it was a strong point,” said 
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Herbert, ‘‘ and I should think you would be puz- 
zled to imagine a stronger ; as to the rest, you 
must bide your guardian's time, and he must 
bide his client’s time. You'll be one-and-twenty 
before you know where you are, and then per- 
haps you'll get some further enlightenment. At 
all events you'll be nearer getting it, for it must 
come at last.” : 

‘‘What a hopeful disposition you have!” said 
I, gratefully admiring his cheery ways. 

“‘T ought to have,” said Herbert, ‘for I have 
not much else. I must acknowledge, by-the-by, 
that the good sense of what I have just said is 
not my own, but my father's. The only remark 
I ever heard him make on your story was the 
final one: ‘The thing is settled and done, or 
Mr. Jaggers would not be in it.’, And now be- 
fore I say any thing more about my father, or 
my father’s son, and repay confidence with con- 
fidence, I want to make myself seriously disa- 
greeable to you for a moment—positively re- 
pulsive.” 

‘You won't succeed,” said I. 

‘Oh yesIshall!” saidhe. ‘One, two, three, 
and now I am in for it. Handel, my good fel- 
low”"—though he spoke in this light tone he 
was much in earnest—‘‘I have been thinking 
since we have been talking with our feet on this 
fender, that Estella surely can not be a condition 
of your inheritance, if she was never referred 
to by your guardian. Am I right in so under- 
standing what you have told me, as that he 
never referred to her, directly or indirectly, in 
any way? Never even hinted, for instance, that 
your patron might have views as to your mar- 
riage ultimately ?” 

‘¢ Never.” 

‘“‘Now, Handel, I am quite free from the 
flavor of sour grapes, upon my soul! Not be- 
ing bound to her, can you not detach yourself 
from her?—I told you I should be disagree- 
able.” 

I turned my head aside, for, with a rush and 
a sweep, like the old marsh winds coming up 
from the sea, a feeling like that which had sub- 
dued me on the morning when I left the forge, 
when the mists were solemnly rising, and when 
I laid my hand upon the village finger-post, 
smote upon my heart again. There was silence 
between us for a little while. 

“Yes, but my dear Handel,” Herbert went 
on, as if we had been talking instead of silent, 
‘it’s having been so strongly rooted in the 
breast of a boy whom nature and circumstan- 
ces made so romantic renders it very serious. 
Think of ‘her bringing-up, and think of Miss 
Havisham. Think of what she is herself (now 
I am repulsive, and you abominate me). This 
may lead to miserable things.” 

“T know it, Herbert,” said I, with my head 
still turned away, ‘* but I can’t help it.” 

“You can’t detach yourself?” 

‘*No. Impossible !” 

**You can’t try, Handel?” 

**No. Impossible!” 

**Well!” said Herbert, getting up with a live- 
ly shake as if he had been asleep, and stirring 
the fire, “‘now I'll endeavor to make myself 
agreeable again!” 

So he went round the room and shook the 
curtains out, put the chairs in their places, tidied 
the books and so forth that were lying about, 
looked into the hall, peeped into the letter-box, 
shut the door, and came back to his chair by the 
fire; where he sat down, nursing his left leg in 
both arms. 

‘“‘T was going to say a word or two, Handel, 
concerning my father and my fathe®s son. I 
am afraid it is scarcely necessary for my father’s 
son to remark that my father’s establishment is 
not particularly brilliant in its housekeeping.” 

“There is always plenty, Herbert,” said I: to 
say something encouraging. 

“*Oh yes! and so the dustman says, I believe, 
with the strongest approval, and so does the ma- 
rine store-shop in the back street. Gravely, 
Handel, for the subject is grave enough; you 
know how it is as well as I do. I suppose there 
was a time once when my fat!er had not given 
matters up; but if there ever was, the time is 
gone. May I ask you if you have ever had an 
opportunity of remarking down in your part of 
the country, that the children of not exactly 
suitable marriages are always most particularly 
anxious to be married ?” 

This was such a singular question that I asked 
him in return, ‘Is it so?” 

**T don’t know,” said Herbert; “that’s what 
I want toknow. Because it is decidedly the case 
with us. My poor sister Charlotte, who was 
next me and died before she was fourteen, was a 
striking example. Little Jane is the same. In 
her desire to be matrimonially established, you 
might suppose her to have passed her short ex- 
istence in the perpetual contemplation of domes- 
tic bliss. Little Alick, in a frock, has already 
made arrangements for his union with a suitable 
young person at Kew. And indeed, I think we 
are all engaged except the baby.” 

‘Then you are?” said I. 

**T am,” said Herbert, ‘* but it’s a secret.” 

I assured him of my keeping the secret, and 
begged to be favored with further particulars. 
He had spoken so sensibly and feelingly of my 
weakness, that I wanted to know something 
about his strength. 

‘* May I ask the name ?” I said. 

‘* Name of Clara,” said Herbert. 

**Live in London ?” 

**Yes, Perhaps I ought to mention,” said 
Herbert, who had become curiously crest-fallen 
and meck since we entered on the interesting 
theme, ‘‘that she is rather below my mother’s 
nonsensical family notions. Her father had to 
do with the victualing of passenger-ships. 
think he was a species of purser.” 

** What is he now?” said IT. 

** He’s an invalid now,” replied Herbert. 

* Living on—?” 
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“On the first floor,” said Herbert. Which 
was not at all what I meant, for I had intended 
my question to apply to his means. ‘‘I have 
never seen him, for he has always kept his room 
overhead since [ have known Clara, But I have 
heard him constantly. He makes tremendous 
rows—roars, and pegs at the floor with some 
frightful instrument.” In looking at me, and 
then laughing heartily, Herbert for the time re- 
covered his usual lively manner. 

‘Don't you expect to see him ?” said I. 

‘‘Oh yes, I constantly expect to see him,” 
returned Herbert, ‘‘ because I never hear him 
without expecting him to come tumbling through 
the ceiling. But I don’t know how long the 
rafters may hold.” 

When he had once more laughed heartily he 

became meck again, and told me that the mo- 
ment he began to realize Capital it was his in- 
tention to marry this young lady. He added, 
as a self-evident proposition, engendering low 
spirits, ‘‘ But you can’t marry, you know, while 
you're looking about you.” 
"As we contemplated the fire, and as I thought 
what a difficult vision to realize this same Cap- 
ital sometimes was, I put my hands in my pock- 
ets. A folded piece of paper in one of them at- 
tracting my attention, I opened it, and found it 
to be the play-bill I had received from Joe, rel- 
ative to the celebrated provincial amateur of 
Roscian renown. ‘‘ And, bless my heart!” I 
involuntarily added aloud, “it’s to-night !” 

This changed the subject in an instant, and 
made us hurriedly resolve to go to the play. So, 
when I had pledged myself to comfort and abet 
Herbert in the affair of his heart by all practica- 
ble and impractigable means, and when Herbert 
had told me that his affianced already knew me 
by reputation, and that I should shortly be pre- 
sented to her, and when we had warmly shaken 
hands upon our mutual confidence, we blew out 
our candles, made up our fire, locked our door, 
and issued forth in quest of Mr. Wopsle and 
Denmark. 


pil cache 
CHAPTER XXX. 

Oy our arrival in Denmark we found the 
king and queen of that country elevated in two 
arm-chairs on a small kitchen-table, holding a 
Court. The whole of the Danish nobility were 
in attendance; consisting of a noble boy in the 
wash leather boots of a gigantic ancestor, a ven- 
erable Peer with a dirty face, who seemed to 
have risen from the people late in life, and the 
Danish chivalry with a comb in its hair and a 
pair of white silk legs, and presenting on the 
whole a feminine appearance. My gifted towns- 
man stood gloomily apart, with folded arms, and 
I could have wished that his curls and forehead 
had been more probable. 

Several curious little circumstances transpired 
as the action proceeded. ‘The late king of the 
country not only appeared to have been troubled 
with a cough at the time of his decease, but to 
have taken it with him to the tomb and to have 
bronght it back. The royal phantom also car- 
ried a ghostly manuscript round its truncheon, 
to which it had the appearance of occasionally 
referring, and that, too, with an air of anxiety 
and a tendency to lose the place of reference 
which were suggestive of a state of mortality. 
It was this, I conceive, which led to the Shade’s 
being advised by the gallery to “‘ turn over !”— 
a recommendation which it took extremely ill. 
It was likewise to be noted of this majestic spirit 
that whereas it always appeared with an air of 
having been out a long time and walked an im- 
mense distance, it perceptibly came from a close- 
ly contiguous wall. This occasioned its terrors 
to be received derisively. The Queen of Den- 
mark, a very buxom lady, though no doubt his- 
torically brazen, was considered by the public to 
have too much brass about her; her chin being 
attached to her diadem by a broad band of that 
metal (as if she had a gorgeous toothache), her 
waist being encircled by another, and each of 
her arms by another, so that she was openly men- 
tioned as ‘‘the kettle-drum.” The noble boy in 
the ancestral boots was inconsistent, represent- 
ing himself, as it were in one breath, as an able 
seaman, a strolling actor, a grave-digger, a cler- 
gyman, and a person of the utmost importance 
at a Court fencing-match, on the authority of 
whose practiced eye and nice discrimination the 
finest strokes were judged. This gradually led 
to a want of toleration for him, and even—on 
his being detected in holy orders, and declining 
to perform the funeral service—to the general 
indignation taking the form of nuts. Lastly, 
Ophelia was a prey to such slow musical mad- 
ness, that when, in course of time, she had tak- 
en off her white muslin scarf, folded it up, and 
buried it, a sulky man who had been long cool- 
ing his impatient nose against an iron bar in 
the front row of the gallery, growled, ‘* Now the 
baby’s put to bed let’s have supper!” which, to 
say the least of it, was out of keeping. 

Upon my unfortunate townsman all these in- 
cidents accumu!ated with playful effect. When- 
ever that undecided Prince had to ask a ques- 
tion or state a doubt, the public helped him out 
with it. As for example: on the question 
whether ’twas nobler in the mind to suffer, some 
roared yes, and some no, and some inclining to 
both opinions said ‘toss up for it;” and quite 
a Debating Society arose. When he asked what 
should such fellows as he do crawling between 
earth and heaven, he was encouraged with loud 
cries of ‘* Hear, hear!” When he appeared with 
his stocking disordered (its disorder expressed, 
according to usage, by one very neat fold in the 
top, which I suppose to be always got up with a 
flat-iron), a conversation took place in the gal- 
lery respecting the paleness of his leg, and wheth- 
er it was occasioned by the turn the ghost had 
given him. On his taking the recorders—very 
like a little black flute that had just been played 
in the orchestra and handed out at the door—he 
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nia. When he recommended the player not to 
saw the air thus, the sulky man said, “* And 
don't you do it, neither; you're a deal worse 
than him?” And I grieve to add that peels of 
laughter greeted Mr. Wopsle on every one of 
these occasions. 

But his greatest trials were in the church-yard, 
which had the appearance of a primeval forest, 
with a kind of small ecclesiastical wash-house on 
one side and a turnpike-gate on theother. Mr. 
Wopsle, in a comprehensive black cloak, being 
descried entering at the turnpike, the grave-dig, 
ger was admonished in a friendly way, “ Look 
out! Here’s the undertaker a coming to see 
how you're a getting on with your work!” J 
believe it is well known in a constitutional coun- 
try that Mr. Wopsle could not possibly have re- 
turned the skull, after moralizing over it, with- 
out dusting his fingers on a white napkin taken 
from his breast ; ‘but even that innocent and in- 
dispensable action did not pass without the com- 
ment ** Wai-ter!” ‘The arrival of the body for 
interment, in an empty black box with the lid 
tumbling open, was the signal for a general joy, 
which was much enhanced by the discovery, 
among the bearers, of an individual obnoxious 
to identification. The joy attended Mr. Wopsle 
through his struggle with Laertes on the brink 
of the orchestra and the grave, and slackened 
no more until he had tumbled the king off the 
kitchen-table, and died by inches from the ankles 
upward, 

We had made some pale efforts in the begin- 
ning to applaud Mr. Wopsle ; but they were too 
hopeless to be persisted in. Therefore we had 
sat, feeling keenly for him, but laughing, never- 
theless, from ear to ear. I laughed in spite of 
myself all the time, the whole thing was so droll; 
and yet I had a latent impression that there was 
something decidedly fine in Mr. Wopsle’s elocu- 
tion—not for old associations’ sake, I am afraid, 
but because it was very slow, very dreary, very 
up-hill and down-hill, and very unlike any way 
in which any man in any natural circumstances 
of life or death ever expressed himself about any 
thing. When the tragedy was over, and he had 
been called for and hooted, I said to Herbert, 
‘*Let us go at once, or perhaps we shall mect 
him.” 

We made all the haste we could down stairs, 
but we were not quick enough either. Standing 
at the door was a Jewish man with an unnatu- 
rally heavy smear of eyebrow, who caught my 
eye as we advanced, and said, when we came up 
with him: 

‘*Mr. Pip and friend ?” 

Identity of Mr. Pip and friend confessed. 

“Mr. Waldengarver,” said the man, “ would 
be glad to have the honor.” 

‘* Waldengarver ?” I repeated—when Herbert 
murmured in my ear, ‘* Probably Wopsle.” 

“Oh!” saidI. ‘‘Yes. Shall we follow you?” 

“A few steps, please.” When we were in a 
side alley, he turned and asked, ‘* How did you 
think he looked ?—I dressed him.” 

I don't know what he had looked like, except 
a funeral ;- with the addition of a large Danish 
order hanging round his neck by a blue ribbon, 
that had given him the appearance of being in- 
sured in some extraordinary Fire Office. But I 
said he had looked very nice. 

‘* When he come to the grave,” said our con- 
ductor, ‘‘he showed his cloak beautiful. But, 
judging from the wing, it looked to me that when 
he see the ghost in the queen’s apartment, he 
might have made more of his stockings.” 

I modestly assented, and we all fell through 4 
little dirty swing-door, into a sort of hot pack- 
ing-case immediately behind it. Here Mr. Wop- 
sle was divesting himself of his Danish garments, 
and here there was just room for us to look at 
him over one another's shoulders, by keeping tha 
packing-case door, or lid, wide open. 

‘¢ Gentlemen,” said Mr. Wopsle, “I am proud 
to see you. I hope, Mr. Pip, you will excuse 
my sendinground. I had the happiness to know 
you in former times, and the Drama has ever 
had a claim which has ever been acknowledged, 
on the noble and the affluent.” 

Meanwhile, Mr. Waldengarver, in a frightful 
perspiration, was trying to get himself out of his 
princely sables. ; 

‘“‘Skin the stockings off, Mr. Waldengarver,” 
said the owner of that property, ‘‘ or you'll bust 
‘em. Bust ’em, and you’M bust five-and-thirty 
shillings. Shakspeare never was complimented 
with a finer pair. Keep quiet in your chair 
now, and leave ’em to me.” 

With that he went upon his knees, and began 
to flay his victim; who, on the first stocking 
coming off, would certainly have fallen over back- 
ward with his chair, but for there being no room 
to fall anyhow. 

I had been afraid until then to say a word about 
the play. But then Mr. Waldengarver looked 
up at us complacently, and said, ; 

‘* Gentlemen, how did it seem to you, to go, 1n 
front ?” : 

Herbert said from behind (at the same time 
poking me), “capitally.” So I said “ capitally. 

‘‘ How did you like my reading of the charac- 
ter, gentlemen?” said Mr. Waldengarver, almost, 
if not quite, with patronage. 

Herbert said from behind (again poking me), 
“massive and excellent.” So I said boldly, as 
if I had originated it, and must insist upon 1t, 
“ massive and excellent.” 

‘“‘T am glad to have your approbation, gen- 
tlemen,” said Mr, Waldengarver, with an air of 
dignity, in spite of his being ground against the 
wall at the time, and holding on by the seat of 
the chair. 

‘‘ But I'll tell you one thing, Mr. Waldengar- 
ver,” said the man who was on his knees, - 
which you're out in your reading. Now mind! 
I don’t care who says contrairy ; I tell you 50. 
Yon’re out in your reading of Hamlet when 
you get your legs in profile. The last Hamlet 
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as I dressed, made the same mistakes in his 
reading at rehearsal, till I got him to put a large 
red wafer on each of his shins, and then at that 
rehearsal (which was the last) I went in front, 
Sir, to the back of the pit, and whenever his 
reading brought him into profile, I called out ‘I 
don’t see no wafers!’ And at night his reading 
was lovely.” 

Mr. Waldengarver smiled at me, as much as 
to say ‘A faithful dependent—I overlook his 
folly ;” and then said aloud, ‘* My view is a little 
classic and thoughtful for them here; but they 
will improve, they will improve.” . 

Herbert and I said together, Oh, no doubt they 
would improve. 

‘*Did you observe, gentlemen,” said Mr. Wal- 
dengarver, ‘that there was a man in the gallery 
who endeavored to cast derision on the service 
—TI mean, the representation ?” 

We basely replied that we rather thought we 
had noticed such a man. I added, “He was 
drank, no doubt.” 

‘Oh dear no, Sir,” said Mr. Wopsle, ‘not 
drunk. His employer would see to that, Sir. 
His employer would not allow him to be drunk.” 

**You know his employer?” said I. 

Mr. Wopsle shut his eyes, and opened them 
again; performing both ceremonies very slowly. 
‘You must have observed, gentlemen,” said he, 
‘*an ignorant and a blatant ass, with a rasping 
throat, and a countenance expressive of low ma- 
lignity, who went through—I will not say sus- 
tained—the role (if I may use a French ex- 
pression) of Claudius King of Denmark. That 
is his employer, gentlemen. Such is the pro- 
fession !” 

Without distinctly knowing whether I should 
have been more sorry for Mr. Wopsle if he had 
been in despair, I was so sorry for him as it was, 
that I took the opportunity of his turning round 
to have his braces put on—which jostled us out 
at the door-way—to ask Herbert what he thought 
of having him home to supper? Herbert said 
he thought it would be kind to do so; therefore 
I invited him, and he went to Barnard’s with 
us, wrapped up to the eyes, and we did our best 
for him, and he sat until two o’clock in the 
morning, reviewing his success and developing 
his plans. I forget in detail what they were, 
but I have a general recollection that he was to 
begin with reviving the Drama, and to end with 
crushing it; inasmuch as his decease would 
leave it utterly bereft and without a chance or 
hope. 

Miserably I went to bed after all, and miser- 
ably thought of Estella, and miserably dreamed 
that my expectations were all canceled, and that 
I had to give my hand in marriage to Herbert's 
Clara, or play Hamlet to Miss Havisham’s Ghost, 
before twenty thousand people without knowing 
twenty words of it. 


—————————————S============= 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


EXTRA SESSION OF THE SENATE. 

On Friday, 22d, in the United States Senate, Senator 
Hale offered a resolution that the Senate proceed to an 
election of Sergeant-at-Arme and door-keepers. It was laid 
over. A resolution directing the payment of extra com- 
pensation to clerks of committees was discussed, and re- 
jected. Senator Douglas‘s resolution calling for informa- 
tion as to the designs of the administration with reference 
to the Southern forts was then taken up, and Senator Bay- 
ard concluded his remarks in favor of recognizing the in- 
dependence of the Confederate States. He was followed 
by Senator Howe, of Wisconsin, in opposition to the reso- 
lution, Before Senator Howe had concluded the Senate 
went into executive session, and confirmed appointments. 

On Saturday 23d, in the Senate, the Vice-President 
having siguified his intention to be absent during the re- 
mainder of the session, on motion of Senator Hale, Senator 
Foot, of Vermont, was chosen President pro tempore. 
Senator Foot returned his thanks for the honor in appro- 
priate terms. Senator Sherman, the newly-elected Sena- 
tor from Ohio, was qualified and took his seat. The reso- 
lution of Senator Hale, to go into an election for Sergeant- 
at-Arms and door-keepers was then taken up. The Demo- 
crats opposed this first attempt to bestow the offices of the 
Senate upon political partisans with warmth and spirit, 
and succeeded in postponing the election. The Senate 
then went into executive session, and confirmed a number 
of appointments. 

On Monday, 25th, in the Senate, Senator Hale's ree- 
olution for an election of subordinate officers was again 
laid over. Senator Powell offered a resolution calling for 
copies of Major Anderson's dispatches to the War Depart- 
ment during his command at Fort Sumter. The remain- 
der of the session was occupied in discussing Mr. Douglas's 
resolution calling for information relative to the policy of 
the administration with reference to the seceded States. 

On Tuesday, 26th, in the Senate, the debate on Senator 
Douglas's resolution, calling for information as to the pol- 
icy of the administration with reference to the seceded 
States, was resumed, and continued mainly by Senators 
Douglas and Breckinridge, who discussed the issues in- 
volved in the Kansas question and the present troubles of 
the nation. Finally, Seriator Douglas's resolution was laid 
on the table by g vote of 23 agajnst 11. Senator Breckin- 
ridge and Senator Clingman then offered resolutions, to the 
effect that the Senate recommend the withdrawal of the 
Federal troops from the limits of the Confederate States. 
They were laid over for future consideration, and the Sen- 
ate went into executive session‘and confirmed a number of 
appointments. . . 

On Wednesday, 27th, in the Senate a message was re- 
ceived from the President declining to communicate the 
dispatches received from Major Anderson, the d 





THE PRESIDENT’S FIRST MESSAGE. 


The following is President Lincoln's first message to the 
Senate, sent in on Wednesday, 27th: 

“To THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES: 

“I have received a copy of a reecluticn of the Senate 
passed on the 25th instant, requesting me, if in my opinion 
it is not incompatible with the public interest, to communi- 
cate to the Senate the dispatches of Major Robert Ander- 
son to the War Department during the time he has been 
in command at Fort Sumter. On examination of the cor- 
respondence thus called for, I have, with the highest re- 
spect for the Senate, come to the conclusion that at the 
present moment the publication of it would be inexpedi- 
ent. Aursuam LINCOLN. 

““Wasuinoton, March 26, 1861." 


THE SOUTHERN COMMISSIONERS A’? WASHINGTON. 


The leading secession organ, the New Orleans Delta, has 
the following special news from Washington, March 19: 

“The Commissioners of the Confederate States have 
somewhat changed their policy in treating with the Cab- 
inet here, and do not require or expect an answer from 
Lincoln's Administration tor a week or ten days to come. 
Governor Roman has arrived, and to-day held his first 
conference with Messrs. Crawford and Forsyth. They 
have agreed to delay further action until the Fort Sumter 
affair is definitely settled, in accordance with the sugges- 
tion of President Davis. The Administration here are 
vacillating and unreliable, and are afraid of assuming 
responsibility. Nothing is officially known, except that 
Anderson is ordered to New York on recruiting service. 
It is reliably stated that the new ministers will be instruct- 
ed to propose to England, France, and Spain, that Lincoln 
will guarantee the integrity of Mexico, and protect Spain 
in her possession of Cuba, if these governments will agree 
not to recognize the independence of*the Confederate 
States. This policy has been disclosed to the Southern 
Commissioners, who will communicate it to Montgomery." 

THE LATEST FROM TEXAS, 

A dispatch dated Washington, March 27, says: Intclli- 
gence has been received by the Government from Browns- 
ville, with dates to the 19th inst. Captain Stoneman 
states that seven companies, including French's battery, 
had embarked on board the Daniel Webster for Tortugas, 
Key West, and other ports. The cavalry were expected to 
leave on the 22d on board the Arizona, for New Orleans. 
The United States troops had not given up the posts 

Captain Stoneman had, in accordance with an a ig 
ment made by General Twiggs, turned over to the Texans 
three hundred and fifty horses and ten six-mule teams. A 
few hours after there was a complete stampede of the horses, 
which caused great rejoicing among the soldiers. 














Intelligence from Texas with recent dates states that the 


Indians were making sad havoc with the lives and proper- 
ty of the white settlers. The Indians on the frontier had 
been informed of the withdrawal of the United States 
troops, and were accordingly arranging for a general in- 
cursion. 

THE EVACUATION OF SUMTER, 

Colonel Lamon, President Lincoln's special envoy to 
Fort Sumter, returned to Washington on Wednesday aft- 
ernoon. The particulars of the result of his mission have 
not been made public, but it is known that Fort Sumter 
will be evacuated as soon as the vessel detailed to convey 
away the garrison shall reach Charleston harbor, and ar- 
rangements for their removal liave been completed. 

IS FORT PICKENS TO BE ABANDONED ? 

Dispatches from Washington state that the Cabinet 
have had under consideration the question of evacuating 
Fort Pickens, and there is good reason to believe that the 
fort will be abandoned by the Federal troops within thirty 
days, thus removing the last immediate cause for hostili- 
ties between the two confederacies. 

Other dispatches state, on the contrary, that the fort 
will be reinforced. 

CUTTING OFF THE SUPPLIES, 

Appended is the order of Major-General Bragg, cutting 
off supplies from the United States fleet off Pensacola: 

“ Heap-quarters Troops ConrepeRrate Starks, 
Ngan Pensacora, Froaniva, March 18, 1864. 

“The Commanding General learns with surprise and 
regret that some of our citizens are engaged in the business 
of furnishing supplies of fuel, water, and provisions to the 
armed vessels of the United States now occupying a threat- 
ening appearance off this harbor. 

** That no misunderstanding may exist on this subject, 
it is announced to all concerned that this traffic is strictly 
forbidden, and all such supplies, which may be captured 
in transit to said vessela, or to Fort Pickens, will be con- 

scated. 

“The more effectually to enforce this prohibition, no 
boat or vessel will be allowed to visit Fort Pickens or any 
of the United States naval vessels withdut epecial sanction. 

“Colonel John H. Forney, Acting Inspector-General, 
will organize an efficient Harbor Police for the enforcement 
of this order. By command of 

“ Brigadier-General Braxton Braaa. 

“ Rozert C. Woop, Jun., Asst. Adjt. Gen.” 


DISUNION IN CALIFORNIA. 


The latest intelligence from California renders probable 
the existence of a disunion conspiracy among Southern 
officers of the army there, in concert with a gang of des- 
perate adventurers calling themselves “‘ Knights of the 
Golden Circle." The loyalty of the mass of the people, 
however, is said to be proof against the machinations of 
the traitors. 

THE SOUTHERN TARIFF. 

The Montgomery (Alabama) Advertiser of the 19th ult. 
has the following respecting the Tariff Bill of the Southern 
republic : 

“ As there is general misapprehension in regard to the 
Tariff Bill having passed the Congress of the Confederate 
States, we take this occasion to inform the public that the 
bill did not pass. The committee drafted the Tariff Bill, 
which was ordered to be published, in order that it might 
be examined and discussed, and its merits or demerits 
thoroughly understood before the final passage of a bill on 
this important subject. But by some means the impres- 
sion got out that the bill had been adopted by the Con- 
gress, and it was at once telegraphed and sent over the 
country as a law of the Confederacy. This, however, as 
we have stated, proves to be an error.” 

GOODS ENTERING FREE AT ST. LOUIS. 

The St, Louis Republican, of the 23d says: “* Every day 
our importers of foreign merchandise are receiving, by way 
of New Orleans, very considerable quantities of goods, duty 
free. The goods are landed at the port of New Orleans— 
no Custom-house notice is taken of them—no bonds are 
executed for the payment of duties on their arrival there ; 
and on rhany articles the saving of one half the duty only, 
would afford a handsome profit. If this thing is to become 
it, there will be an entire revolution in the course 





at Fort Sumter, as their publication would at this time be 
inexpedient. A long debate then ensued upon the ques- 
tion of taking up Senator Breckinridge’s resolution advis- 
ing the withdrawal of the Federal troops from the seceded 
States. Upon taking the question the vote stood 19 to 10. 
As there was not a quorum, the subject was dropped, and 
the Senate went into executive session, and in the course 
of a couple of hours confirmed a large number of appoint- 
ments. ‘ 

On Thursday, 28th, in the Senate, Senator Trumbull 
offered a resolution declaring that in the opinion of the 
Senate the true way to preserve the Union is to enforce 
the laws of the Union; that resistance to their enforce- 
ment, whether under the name of anti-coercion or any 
other name, is disunion; and that it is the duty of the 
President to use all the means in his power to hold and 
protect the public property of the United States, and en- 
force the laws thereof, as well in the States of South Car- 
olina, Georgia, Florida, Mississippi, Alabama, Louisiana, 
and Texas as within the other States of the Union. Sen- 
ator Trumbull desired to have, a vote on the resolution, 
and the Democratic members expressed themselves in fa- 
vor of an immediate expression of opinion on the subject. 
The Republicans, however, would not vote, but preferred 
an executive session. A motion to that effect was carried, 
and the Senate confirmed a large number of nominations. 
Subsequently, the President having no further communi- 
cation to make, the Senate adjourned sine die. 








t 
of trade, and New York will suffer terribly. Our mer- 
chants have capital enough to justify them in making 
their purchases in Europe, and shipping to New Orleans, 
and in that city, because of the difference in the tariff, 
goods can be bought cheaper than in New York. With 
these advantages, we shall be able to sell cheaper than 
any other city in the Valley of the Mississippi.” 

DIRECT TRADE AT THE SOUTH, 

The Charleston Mercury concludes an editorial on ‘+ Di- 
rect Trade," with the following significant language : 

«There is but one solitary stumbling-block in the way of 
direct trade. A reconstruction of the Slave States with 
any of the Northern, Free, importing States, will at once, 
in our judgment, strike “‘direct trade" tothe ground. New 
York has the track. She has the accumulated capital, and 
she has the custom. Nor can any possible efforts of the 
South divert her trade from her, except through the opera- 
tion of two distinct nationalities, This will do it, as we 
have shown, most effectually. And nothing else will. 
Any political connection with New York will again bind 
us, very vassals in commerce, at the wheels of her tri- 
umphai car. Her rod will again be over us; and, with 
her accumulated capital and established business, no pow- 
er can arrest it. Let us look well to this matter in the fu- 
ture. There are specks upon the Southern horizon that 
ere long may become dark and muttering clouds. We 

reconstruction on the basis of the new Constitution,” 
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rRIVATEERING PROSPECTS. 


The New Orleans Crescent continues to depict the terri- 
ble things which privateers might accomplish for the South. 
It says: ‘* With a tolerably accurate knowledge of what is 
going on, ud ui... rately weighing all the circumstances, 
we conclude that, at the lowest estimate, seven hundred 
and fifty swift-sailing, stanch, substantial vessels, fully 
equipped, carrying, on an average, four mighty guns apiece, 
can be put afloat i: four months to wage war upon North- 
ern commerce, blockade Northern ports, cripple Northern 
strength, and destroy Northern property. We are sure 
that two hundred can be obtained in a very, very few days 
—and they will come from the especial home of mock 
philanthropy and false religion, in Yankee land, This 
however, is not our affair.” 

ANOTHER SEIZURE IN CONSEQUENCE OF SE- 
CESSION, 

The United States mail steamship Bienville, Captain E. 
D. Bulloch, was on Saturday morning taken possession of 
by the Revenue Department, for an alleged violation of the 
revenue law, in bringing a cargo from New Orleans without 
the regular certified manifests. The cargo is now being 
discharged, and the question submitted to the Treasury 
Department at Washington. 


AN AWKWARD PREDICAMENT, 


A Southern paper tells of a young lady who was caught 
in a disagreeable predicament while on her knees at 
church. The fair girl wore fashionable high-heeled 
shoes; kneeling on both knees, these heels of course stuck 
out at right angles, and in this position the hi t hoop 
of her new-fangled skirt caught over them, and thus ren- 
dered it impossible for her to raise herself or straighten 
her limbs. The more she struggled the tighter she was 
bound ; so she was constrained to call for help. ,This was 
immediately, if not scientifically, rendered by a young 
man in the same seat; and when the next prayer was 
made, she merely inclined her head on the back of the 
front pew—thinking, no doubt, that she was not in pray- 
ing costume. 

PERSONAL. 

It seems that Mr. Mason's brother-in-law, Colonel Coop- 
er, who resigned the office of Adjutant-General of .the 
United States, has received the appointment to the corre- 
sponding position at Montgomery. 

Goorge W. Lane, a Unionist, has been nominated by the 
President as United States judge in Alabama. 

Charles Francis Adams is the sixth citizen of Massa- 
chusetts who has been selected as American Minister at 
the British Court. John Adams was the first Minister to 
England after the peace of 1753. Ile was recognized by 
George LI. in 1785. John Quincy Adams was the Resi- 
dent Minister in 1815 and 1516. He returned early in 
1817 to take the post of Secretary of State under Monroe, 
which office he held eight years. Mr. Everett was ap- 
pointed Minister to England in 1841, George Bancroft in 
1546, and Abbott Lawrence in 1549. The newly appoint- 
ed Minister was a lad of eight years when he accompanied 
his parents to England, and it has always been said that 
he was obliged to fight his English school-fellows in defense 
of the honor of America. 

Married, at Amagansette, Long Island, on the 18th ult., 
Sylvester Pharaoh, Grand Sachem of the Montauk tribe 
of Indians, to Mrs. Jerusha, daughter of the late Ephraim 
Pharaoh, and widow of the late General Putnam, of the 
same tribe. This is believed to have been the first mar- 
riage between members of the tribe (now reduced to some 
fifteen or eighteen individuals all told) that was ever sol- 
emnized by a clergyman. 

Schuyler Colfax and John Sherman contemplate an over- 
land tour to California on the first coach under the new 
mail contract over the central route. It is expected to 
start the 15th of June, 

The Fremont (Ohic) Democrat says that, at the recent 
Post-Office election in Republic, Seneca County, Mrs. Mel- 
ter, a stanch Democratic lady, was the successful candi- 
date. There were four Republican candidates of the male 
persuasion, whose chagrin over the result may be well im- 
agined. 

M. Du Chaillu made an address before the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society in London, at its last meeting, upon his 
African explorations, and exhibited some of the new ani- 
mals discovered by him. At the conclusion of the address, 
Professor Owen, the eminent naturalist, said that natural 
history had never received a more remarkable acquisition 
than had been imparted that evening. 

The Troy 7imes says that General Wool is confined to 
his residenc? in that city by sickness. It is probably a 
renewal of his Washington attack. His anxiety in respect 
to public affairs, and the censtant excitement through 
which he has lately passed, has rendered the attacks of 
disease more severe than they otherwise would be. 

Several young ladies, and young men in female apparel 
residing in the neighborhood of Livermore, Westmoreland 
County, Pennsylvania, were recently taken before a mag- 
istrate, upon the complaint of a young man residing in 
the town, who alleged that the defendants, while return- 
ing from a prayer-meeting, threw him down, and having 
daubed him with tar, applied feathers, The young ladies 
stated that he had made use of offensive language concern- 
ing them. ‘The matter was arranged by the payment of a 
small fine and costs, 

The ex-King and Queen of Naples will take up their resi- 
dence in the Castle of Bauz, near Lichtenfels, in Bavaria. 
This estate, situated at a short distance from Munich, and 
once belonging to the old abbey of that name, is one of 
the finest monuments of Gothic art. It belongs to Duke 
Maximilian of Bavaria, the father of the fugitive queen. 

The Rev. Joshua Taylor died in Portland, Maine, on 
the 20th ult., after an illness of several years. He was 
in the 94th year of his age. Father Taylor (as he w, 
universally called) was for many years a minister of the 
Methodist denomination, in his early life traveling in the 
connection through the rough circuits of Maine, and in 
later years officiating as a local preacher. He was also 
an acceptable teacher of youth in Portland for many years. 
He was chosen Elector of President and Vice-President in 
that District in 1824, on the John Quincy Adams ticket, 
after a hard contest—his competitor being the late Judge 
Preble, whose predilections were for William H. Crawford. 

A desperate character, named Bouve, was hung at 
Omaha, N. T., a few days ago, in accordance with the for- 
malities of Lynch law. He stated in his confession that 
there was a regularly organized gang of thieves extending 
from various points on the Miseouri to the mountains, and 
if present troubles continued to such an extent as to draw 
the tzoops from the frontier forts, they would organize into 
a grand guerrilla band and sweep the plains. 

Hon. W. L. Yancey has been presented a gold-mounted 
gutta percha cane by his lady friends in Montgomery. 
Upon the head of the cane is engraved a crescent of golden 
stars, in number corresponding with the Confederate 
States; and in the centre is inscribed: “‘Hon. Wm. L. 
Yancey—from the Mothers and Daughters of M 
ery, Ala.” 

The statue of Eve, executed by the late Mr. Bartholo- 
mew, an artist of Hartford, has been received in that city, 
and is now on exhibition at the Athenwum, with nearly 
twenty of his other works. 

Patrick Welsh, an Irishman, who lives in St. Louis, 
killed his wife a few nights since by ramming a poker 
down her throat. Afterward he gave his mother-in-law, 
who is a decrepit old woman, a severe beating becauso she 
censured him for his outrageous cruelty. 








FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 
THE MORRILL TARIFF. 

Tux London Times discusses the Morrill Tariff bill at 
some length, and pronounces it an extravagant and im- 
politic bill, which, if passed by Congress, would amount to 
virtual prohibition, and effectually prevent the importation 
into the States of English, French, and Belgian manufac- 
tures. 

All the English papers denounce the Morrill tariff, and 
declare that if the law goes into operation the blunders of 
the statesman will be rectified by the hardihood of the 
smuggler. An-important article this subject appears 
in the London Times of the 12th A 





INDIGNATION OF MERCHANTS, 

A feeling akin to consternation pervaded a portion of 
the iron trade on ‘Change in Wolverhampton, at the in- 
telligence that the Morrill Tariff would, in all probability, 
become law. If the bill should receive the siguaute of 
the President, its effects would be most divaetrous to the 
iron trade in Great Britain, inasmwueh as scarcely any iron 
of British make can, with such a duty as that proposed, 
find any sale in the American markets, 

THE ROAD HOUSK MURDER. 

A Plymouth (English) paper stetes that it has received 
reliable information to the effect that the murder at Road 
House, committed in May of last year, has been confessed 
by Miss Constance Kent, the sister of the routdered child. 
The report requires confirmation, 


FRANCE. 
DOINGS OF THE LEGISLATURE. 





lature. The e itures are estimated at nearly 
million pounds sterling; the receipts show a surplus 
about half a million. The War Department shows an in- 
creased expenditure of over a millton sterling. 
INDIGNATION AT THE MORRILL TARIFF. 

The commercial article of the Paris Consti/utionnel, of 
March 8, says: “If the Morrill Tariff should pass Con- 
gress, as appears likely, exportations from France, En- 
gland, and Germany to the Northern States would receive 
a severe check, and, nolens volens, Luropean commerce 
would incline to fraternize with the South in spite of its 
slavery institution and principles.” 


EUGENIE IN TROUBLE, 


The Empress Engénie is in a state ef perpetual terror 
about the condition of her soul. Her mind is tottering. 
At one moment she is for setting out on a pi ge to 
the Holy Land, at another she is absorbed in all the mye- 
teries of spirit rappings, then the Emperor finds her in a 
state of nervous affection, as if life were an absolute bur- 
den to her. The priests have told her that Providence has 
assigned to her a grand réle, It was for this that she was 
rescued in that terrible hour of agony when it became a 
question whether the Cwearian operation must not be per- 
formed, and it is for this she lives at the it hour. 
But the poor soul is fairly bewildered with all that is told 
her; and while she loves the Emperor and her little child 
with her whole strength, she is in doubt whether she 
she ought not to desert both—throne and all—for the sake 
of*the sacred Vicar of Christ. 

THE MIRES CASE. 

It is asserted that, although all the chief offenders in the 
Mires case have been extricated from their difficulsies by 
the Court, a few scape-goats wili be sacrificed. On dit, 
that M. Collet-Meygret, Receiver-General of the 
ment of the Jura, has been divmissed, and that the son of 
a man of high standing at Court has been re- 
quested to resign his lucrative post at the of Pub- 
lic Works. It is also currently reported that M. juard, 
a Emperor's Secretary, is about to retire from public 

e. . 

ITALY. 

CONSOLIDATION OF THE KINGDOM OF ITALY. 

A tel phic dispatch from Turin, dated 1 states 
that on that day the citadel of Messina to the 
Sardinians. In the Italian Chamber of Depatiés, Zano- 
lini, President by seniority, made a speech in which he ex- 
pressed the hope that Rome was about to be made the cap- 
ital of Italy, and that the deliverance of Venice was ap- 
proaching. He also eulogi Katasza, the 
chosen President of the Chamber, in his speech on taki 
the chair, applauded the speeches of Prinee Napoleon and 
M. Von Vincke, praised Garibaldi, and expressed confi- 
dence in the solution of the questions of Rome and Venice. 


SAD STATE OF THE POPE, 
The Pope, according to the Monde, an undoubted author- 
ity on the subject, is beginning to discover that the hour 
his downfall isat hand. An enthusiastic young French- 


The Pope told him it was useless to attempt to 
defend a cause already lost. To the Archbishop of Rennes, 
who has just returned from the Holy City, be stated that 
the temporal power would, ere many weeks had Eo 
be absorbed by the King of Piedmont. He trusted, = 
ever, that a cottage might be found at Rome or Civita Veo 


llth. 
The Budget for 1862 had been submitted to ny ely 





* chia, where, under the protection of the French bayonets, 


he would be allowed to give the faithful an example of hu- 
mility and resignation to the Divine will. The time would 
sooa come when revolution would pull down the idol it had 
raised, and when the would return to 

and all the provinces he been robbed of would be re- 
stored to the Holy See. 


SWITZERLAND. 
AN EXTRAORDINARY STORY. 


The follewing extraordin comes from 
under date of March 5: 7 oe op 

An English gentleman, Captain L—~, of the British 
army, met his death here last night in the most dreadful 
manner. Captain L——, after eupping with some 
took a walk through the city in company with 
Englishmen. As the bear-pit lay in their way, the 
went, for pastime, to look at the This pit was 
arated into two compartments, in one of which was the 
oy in ap tg fm female and several cube. While 

nding over the ge watching the animals, Captain 
L-2. overbalanced himeelf, and iell over into that part 
of the pit in which the old bear was confined, breaking his 
arm in the fall. One hour elapsed before any assistance 
was obtained and brought to the spot. Efforts were then 
made to extricate the unfortunate man from his perilous 
position by means of hoisting him up 
remarkable that up to this time the old bear, ali 
most savage of the family, and therefore 
rate compartment, had not atten to 
man. But this state of things was not to 
the moment when he was being hoisted out 
had reached half-way up, the bear 


tore him down into the pit 
then ensued, which, after abe 
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pressed by 

the quarter whence it it to ha 

at tile risk of life.” A seutinel wr posted oo chon ae 

paces from the pit, and I that a searching in- 

vestigation has instituted into this man's conduct. 
RUSSIA. 


THE DISTURBANCES AT WARSAW. 


The funeral rites of those who fell during the recent dis- 
turbances in Warsaw were conducted with great regulari- 


ty. The wanes Peete becene myurne Ts on the ooca- 

a eemaeeaan 2 Reve bom com tely 
restored, main owing to exertions of the citize: 
themselves. ‘The Polish o ed 


SYRIA. 
MORE OUTRAGES ON THE CHRISTIANS. 


The Paris paj publish telegraphic: announcements 
from Beyrout, h state that the of Damascus 
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OUR VIRGINIA SCENES. 

One of our artists has just returned from a 
sketching tour through Virginia, and has furnished 
us with the pretty collection of pictures published 
on the two preceding pages. Most of the scenes 
are familiar, at least by name, to all our readers. 

Bezinning from the westward, Fort WaAsiING- 
ron is situated on the northern, or Maryland side 
of the Potomac River, about fourteen miles below 
Washington City. It is garrisoned at present by 
a company of United States Rifles. The sketch is 
taken looking up the river. It is not by any means 
impregnable, being almost defenseless on the land 
side, but, from its elevation, it would be difficult 
to take by assault from the water front. 

Ricumonp Armory, at Richmond, Virginia, 
was originally built for the purpose of making 
arms for the State of Virginia, and as a barracks 
for the “ Public Guard"—a regularly enlisted body 
of men paid by the State, whose duty it is to guard 
the public property, quell insurrection, or perform 
any needed military service in the State. The 
manufacture of arms here had ceased some time 
ago, until it was recently determined, in view of 
the sectional disturbances, to recommence opera- 
tions, which are being prosecuted at present on so 
extended a scale that the Guard is to be removed 
to other quarters, and the whole building used*for 
military nsechanical purposes. In the quadrangle 
are several fine brass guns and mortars presented 
to the State by the French Government. The 
sketch is taken from Gamble’s Hill, and overlooks 
the Valley of James River, showing the Southern 
Railroad, on Petersburg Bridge. 

Craney IsLAnp is at the mouth of the Eliza- 
beth River. The Americans erected fortifications 
there in 1812, which commanded the entrance to 
Norfolk harbor. On the 22d June, 1813, a power- 
ful British fleet made an attack upon these works. 
A. part of the hostile force landed on Nansemond 
Point, and a part attempted to reach the island in 
barges. The former were driven off by the Vir- 
ginia militia, and the latter were so galled by the 
guns of a battery that those who were not destroyed 
retreated to the ships. The repulse was decisive. 
More than two hundred of the enemy were killed 
and wounded. Norfolk, Portsmouth, and Gosport 
were saved. 

Fort Norrouk stands a mile or so below that 
city. It is not of much use as a fortification, not 
being pierced. Barbette guns, however, can be 
used; but at present no guns are mounted at all. 
Used as a magazine. 

Fort Catuoun, or Tue Riv Raps, so called 
from being built on a made island of sunken stones 
—i.e. Rip Raps—is situated in Hampton Roads, 
opposite Fortress Monroe, the ship channel lying 
between them. The stones of this fort were piled 
upon ene another (without mortar in some places) 
until the foundation settled, when the regular 
building was commenced. It is only carried up 
one tier, and the work has been stopped since po- 
litical troubles began. The material is James 
River granite. 

Tue Untrep States suirs oF wAr “ PENN- 
SYLVANIA,” “CotumBraA,” “ Rariray,” and 
“Dsirnp Srates”—the latter the only one of 
any historical interest —lie at the Norfolk, ‘or, 
more properly, the Portsmouth Navy-yard. The 
first-named is used as a receiving-ship. Thé oth- 
ers are dismantled and weather-stained, the United 
States being a mere hulk. 

THE STEAM FRIGATE ‘‘ Merrimac” is moored 
to the wharf at the Norfolk Navy-yard, spars all 
down, deck housed over, preseuting a very rusty 
appearance altegether. 

The centre vignette, the arms of the State of 
Virginia, deserves some notice, as it is the most 
effective, artistically considered, in the whole bla- 
zonry of the States. The Constitution of the State 
prescribed that there should be an armed female 
figure of Virtus, or Courage, trampling the pres- 
trate figure ef a man, with a broken crown and 
fetters lying near, and the motto ‘‘ Sic Semper Ty- 
rannis”—“* Thus always with Tyrants,” 


————————S—S—SS 


BESSIE ELMORE. 

BrsstE EcrmMore was my cousin. She is my 
cousin now, but she is not Bessie Elmore, though 
she is the same Bessic. 

Bessie was not a ‘‘ flirt’”’-—at least not a wicked 
nor a heartless one; but certain it is, that, until she 
was subjugated, she had always a captive in her 
train. 

Let no one suppose that she was a gentle, senti- 
mental, long-ringleted fair one. Gentle she was 
not, nor is now, unless the winds and waves of 
foreign lands have strangely changed her, though 
none could fulfill the tender ministrations of wo- 
man with a softer grace. 

She spent a summer with me a year or two after 
her mother died, and long talks we had—of things 
in heaven and things on earth; for there was no- 
thing into which we did not dab‘le. 

Love and marriage came in for a share of atten- 
tion; and Bessie’s indignation grew hot and high 
as we discussed the married life of many of our ac- 
quaintance, which exemglilfied what she called the 
popular ideas of marriage. “A man expects his 
wife to fulfill all the duties of a housekeeper, and 
often of a cook and seamstress; to yield to all his 
lightest wishes ‘with sweet attractive grace;’ to 
smile upon him whenever he comes into her pres- 
ence, however weary or ill she may be; never to 
put forth her own wishes; and above all, never to 
be intrusted with a family purse, but meekly to 
ask for ‘sixpence to buy me an apron!’” At this 
point of illustration Bessie’s holy wrath rose past 
fever. heat, and was only expressed by fierce 
**snorts” and tossings. of her round shoulders, 
which took the place of words to those who knew 
her. 

One day in August my brother Joe came in, 
having been ‘down street,” in village parlance, 
and of course being ‘‘ posted” on all matters. 

* Bessie,” said he, “one of your beaux has fol- 











lowed vou here—Mr. Browning, Harry Browning. 
I just left him; he came in town last night—‘ has 
business in this section of country,’ he says; but 
lawyers have business in all sections, I think.” 

Bessie turned to me: ‘‘ Now is your time, Anne ; 
I’ve always told you he was your man; it is all 
coming right.” 

* Well done, Queen Bess!” said Joe; ‘‘ you speak 
as if he were yours to give—one of your subjects. 
You are a genuine specimen—the ‘real’ coquette.” 

‘**Ah, Joe, you should not give me more than 
my share of sins. I’m innocent here. He is one 
of your solemn chaps. I’ve always told Anne she 
could have him. He doesn’t take kindly to such 
butterflies as I; the strong-minded female is his 
ideal ;’’ and she made a low bow at my feet. 

‘Settle it between yourselves, girls, and don’t 
come to blows. He told me he should call this 
afternoon;” and Joe went out. He opened the 
door, put in his head—‘‘ Don’t be too much set up, 
young ladies, it was only because I urged him!” 
and he made his final exit, a stream of exclamations, 
questions, and laughter following him through the 
hall. 

The afternoon brought with it Mr. Henry 
Browning, and also a discovery, After the in- 
troductions were accomplished, and we, comforta- 
bly arranged, were launched upon the social sea, I 
missed Bessie. Where was she? She had a pe- 
culiar charm of conversation, by which she could 
make herself, if she chose, equally agreeable to old 
and young, and was always to be relied on in 
chance calls. Had she gone out of the room? No. 
She sat close by, listening with perfectly well-bred 
attention to our discourse. Whenever Mr. Brown- 
ing addressed himself to her, she responded just as 
any nice, pleasant young lady would do, but not 
at all like my Cousin Bessie. The truth flashed 
upon me with such quickness that I, meek innocent, 
blushed like any rose while Mr. Browning was 
making some very unimpressive remark about elm- 
trees, and seemed a little surprised at my suscepti- 
bility. 

I regained myself with as little delay as possi- 
ble, and answered him. Meantime, I thought of 
what might and might not be. 

It was discovered by my father that Mr. Brown- 
ing had a great eye for farming, and by my mother 
that he was a zealous politician; and thus, between 
them, he had a general invitation to our house at 
all times and seasons, of which he availed himself. 
Agreeable at first, he continued to improve upon 
acquaintance. He did sometimes have a very 
solemn air. Bessie used to say he was then sit- 
ting in judgment upon our follies. 

Meanwhile the long August days, filled each 
with sunshine and dying in purple mist, melted 
into each other and passed away. Many of their 
hours were spent with Mr. Browning. He wasa 
college friend of Arthur Elmore, Bessie’s brother, 
and almost every vacation had brought him home 
with Arthur for a day or two; so they were old ac- 
quaintance. I knew many of Bessie’s admirers: 
they were still her fast friends. We always spoke 
of them by brief titles (** Will,” ‘* Lewis,” “ Buel,” 
etc.) ; but never, through all my knowledge of her, 
had she spoken of this acquaintance otherwise than 
“Mr, Browning.” Her manner to him was pleas- 
antly cordial—precisely what it would have been 
to auy friend and contemporary of her father's, ex- 
cept that it lacked the reverence which superior 
age would have received from her. For if his 
opinions differed from hers, or ever approached, as 
she thought, toward the verge of meanness of any 
sort, or displayed a false taste, the crust of reserve 
was broken through, and her indignation revealed 
itself in varied wit, ridicule, and irony. 

But when he revealed a lofty manliness, keen 
intellect, or any deep feeling, Bessie sat calmly 
listening, her eyes industriously bent upon her 
needie-work, with which she always fortified her- 
self; and sometimes she slightly averted her face, 
as if she distrusted her self-control. In a word, 
while in his presence she completely transformed 
herself, and was, to all intents and purposes, an- 
other person, and not my ardent, great-hearted 
Bessie. I was thoroughly vexed with her. But 
remonstrance would have been useless, if I had 
possessed the daring to attempt it. For, open as 
the day about every thing else, and peculiarly at- 
tractive to those she loved and trusted in her un- 
reserved and thrilling revelations of herself, on this 
subject I could easier have scaled the Andes than 
have utteréd a word. Indeed she so perfectly as- 
sumed that there was no “ subject ;” she talked of 
him, when absent, so precisely as if he were a mid- 
dle-aged friend of her father’s, that I was often 
completely baffled; but then the next interview 
confirmed me in my first opinion. 

I passed many unhappy hours that summer in 
thinking of her. For, notwithstanding her gayly- 
careless air whenever he was talked of or present, 
there were times, and they increased in number 
and in anguish, when she was very wretched. She 
used often to sit at the end of the piano, while I, 
in the long summer twilight, would play, at her 
decree, some of those bits of Beethoven which have 
in their deep chords and mazy wanderings such 
strong, passionate life and longing, and for the 
heart disquieted and aching such arrows of sym- 
pathy and despair; and when I had ended, her 
face showed not a gleam of light, and she often 
left me and was seen no more till morning. 

I had closely watched Browning from the begin- 
ning, and was at length convinced, much against 
my will, that he did not love her, though I was 
sure she interested him, but meiely because he 
was a student of human nature. When I was re- 
luctantly obliged to confess to myself that she was 
indifferent to him I felt equally crushed and hope- 
less, as if I had glanced at the veritable book of 
fate. Indeed, I began to wish that Mr. Brown- 
ing’s business, whatever it was, might be speed- 
ily accomplished. My woman’s heart was sorely 
grieved for Bessie, and my fancy began to be filled 

with visions of a trip to Niagara, Newport, Nahant 
—any where to cheat the dear one from herself. 
And yet I knew tuat she was one of the very few 
who would never be thus cheated, 
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About half a mile behind our house was an 
old saw-mill. 
little mill-pond behind it, edged with tall trees 
and shrubs of various kinds, which made a green 
mosaic on its placid face, was our favorite re- 
sort. It was in the early September that, by 
mutual though hardly spoken consent, we found 
ourselves in our accustomed seat.. Bessie was in 
one of her bitter despairing moods. An uncle of 
mine, who had been for long years a missionary in 
a distant country, had left us that morning. He 
was on a brief visit to the Jand of his youth, to get 
fresh vigor for himself and new teachers for his 
work. We had been speaking of him. ‘He can 
not but be happy,” said Bessie, ‘‘ whatever he may 
lack, for he knows he is constantly creating happi- 
ness, But what kind of alifedoI lead? Who is 
the better for it? Ob, I’m sick of myself!” She 
was silent for a moment, and then turned to me 
with a sad smile: ‘‘ It wouldn’t be a proper reason 
for going on a mission though, would it, because 
one was sick of one’s self?”’ The sorrow deepened 
in her face, and she went on: ‘‘ Sometimes I say 
I’ve made no growth these years—fool—from a lit- 
tle child that ‘felt its life in every limb,’ I’m come 
to-have a sorrow grow out of every joy—that's 
progress, I’m thinking!” She hid her face in her 
hands, and her sobs shook her. It was the rarest 
thing in the world for her to weep, and when she 
did the passion seemed to rend and tear its way 
like a destroying flood. I sat silent and sad, know- 
ing that I could not console, and that “‘ sair grief 
maun have its will.” I looked up and saw Jane, 
the servant-girl, approaching. 

‘‘Miss Anne, your mother wants you in the 
house for a little.” 

‘I'll be back soon, Bessie,’ said I, and ran 
home. Various causes combined to detain me, and 
it was full three quarters of an hour before I again 
came in sight of the mill. And what a spectacle 
saluted my infallible, philosophizing eyes! My 
cousin Bessie, with a face like a dewy rose-bush 
in bloom at sunrise, both her hands in the manly 
clasp of Henry Browning! 

I stand bewildered. Mr. Browning, whose fine 
eyes are a little dimmed, turns to me and says: 

“* My dear friend, let me introduce to you—my 
dearest friend on earth.” 

Bessig, suddenly restored to her faculties, with 
lowly bowing head, says: 

“‘T also introduce mine to you.” 

I still stand stupefied. My own clear, critical 
judgment, and the results thereof, are fast drifting 
down the tide, and my tongue refuses to ‘‘ utter the 
thoughts that arise in me.” 

“But how—why—what,” at last, in homely 
Saxon, “why in the world did you seem so cool 
and indifferent all the time? I don’t like that in 
you,” said I, waxing warm (Bessie, meanwhile, 
the transformed, mildly imploring me with her 
eye); “you came to spy out the land, and it is un- 
worthy of you.” 

Mr. Browning linked one arm into mine, put the 
other lightly over the shoulder of his Bessie, and 
we turned homeward. 

‘*My friend Anne,”’ said he, in his deep voice, 
‘“* Bessie and I have at least one point in common 
—a wicked pride. Never, through all the days of 
our acquaintance, have I dreamed that she cared 
for me. I have lived in steadily-growing sorrow 
in that belief. Until just now, seeing her in tears, 
my sympathy stifled my pride, and love spake. 
That first ‘dear Bessie’ conquered.” 

We walked on in silence. As we drew near the 
house I said, ‘‘ And shall you go on the mission, 
Bessie ?” 

She smiled into his eyes. 
ready started.” 

I have never recovered that keenness of observ- 
ation and unfailing judgment for which I was pre- 
viously so remarkable. 

And years of wedded life have not shaken Bes- 
sie’s love and faith in Mr. Henry Browning, but 
rather have added thereto. 


‘“*Oh yes, I have al- 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 


Tuoven I was a few minutes late for dinner, 
Miss Herbert did not chide me for delay. She 
was charming in her reception of me; nor was 
the fascination diminished to me by feeling with 
what generous warmth she had defended and 
upheld me. 

Miss Herbert heard with joy that I had al- 
ready secured a passage for Constantinople, and 
declared that she could not dismiss from her 
mind the impression that I was destined to aid 
their return to happiness and prosperity. I 
liked the notion, too, of there being a fate in 
our first meeting—a fate in that acquaintance- 
ship with the Croftons, which gave the occasion 
to seek her out again; and, last of all, if it 
might be so, a fate in the influence I was to 
exercise over their fortunes. I can not better 
depict the absorption of my mind in these pleas- 
ant themes than by the simple fact, that I, with 
as little of the lion in my heart as any man 
breathing, I, whose greatest difficulty through 
life had been a spirit with more of the dove 
than the dragon in it—I, I repeat, never once 
thought of the quarrel, and all the dire conse- 
quences that impended me. If any thing can 
show an intense preoccupation, this may. 

How the scehe, even yet, rises before me, as 
we bent together over the great map spread out 
upon the table, so close together thas her long 
ringlets once touched my cheek. What pretexts 
did I invent to give importance to some spot 
upon the map, just that I might touch her hand 
as I pointed it out; and how my heart beat as 


It stood in a wild glen, and the’ 


I am afraid I never shall. . 





her soft breath fanned me while she spoke! 
She was just telling when and from whence I 
was to write to her, when the servant came to 
say that a gentleman outside begged to see Mr. 
Potts. I guessed rightly who this must be, and 
hurried to the hall, where he was standing. 

‘*Not come to disturb you, Potts,” said the 
skipper, in a brisk tone; ‘‘ only thought it best 
to make your mind easy, you know. It’s all 
right.” 

‘A thousand thanks, captain,” said I, warm- 
ly. ‘I knew when the negotiation was in your 
hands it would be so.” 

“Yes; his friend, a Major Colesby, boggled 
a bit at first. Couldn’t see a thing in the light 
I put it. Asked very often ‘who were you?’ 
asked, too, ‘who J was?’ Good that! it made 
me laugh. Rather late in the day, I take it, to 
ask who Bob Rogers is! -But in the end, as I 
said, it all comes right, quite right.” 

“And his apology was full, ample, and ex- 
plicit? Was it in writing, Rogers? I'd like it 
in writing.” 

* Like what in writing?” 

“ His apology, or explanation, or whatever you 
like to call it.” 

‘*Who ever spoke of such a thing? Who so 
much as dreamed of it? Haven’t I told you the 
affair is all right? and what does all right mean, 
eh ?—what does it mean ?” 

“T know what it ought to mean,” said I, an- 
grily. 

‘*So do J, and so do most men in this island, 
Sir. It means twelve paces under the Battery 
wall, fire together, and as many shots as the ag- 
grieved asks for. ‘That’s all right, isn’t it?’ 

‘In one sense it is so,” said I, with a mock 
composure. 

“Well, that’s the only sense I ever meant to 
consider it by. Go back now to your tea, or 
your sugar-and-water, or whatever it is, and 
when you come home to-night just step into my 
room, and we'll have a cozy chat and a cigar. 
There’s one or two trifling things that I don’t 
understand in this affair, and I put my own ex- 
planation on them, and maybe it ain’t the right 
one. Not that it signifies now, you perceive, be- 
cause you are here to the fore, and can set them 
right. But as by this time to-morrow you might 
be where—I won’t mention—we may as well 
put them straight this evening.” 

“T'll beat you up, depend upon it,” said I, 
affecting a slap-dash style. ‘‘I can’t tell you 
how glad I am to have fallen into your hands, 
Rogers. You suit me exactly.” 

‘* Well, it’s more than I expected when I saw 
you first, and I kept saying to myself, ‘ What- 
ever could have persuaded Joe to send me a 
creature like that?’ To tell you the truth, I 
thought you were in the cheap funeral line.” 

“*Droll dog!” said J, while my fingers were 
writhing and twisting with passion. 

“Not that it’s fair to take a fellow by his 
looks—I’m aware of that, Potts. But go back 
to the parlor—that’s the second time the maid 
has come out to see what keeps you. Go back, 
and enjoy yourself; maybe you won't have so 
pleasant an opportunity soon again.” 

This was the parting speech of the wretch as 
he buttoned the collar of his coat, and with a 
short nod bade me good-by, and left me. 

‘* Why did you not ask your friend to take a 
cup of tea with us?” said Kate, as I re-entered 
the drawing-room. 

“Oh! it was the skipper, a rough sort of 
creature, not exactly made for drawing-room 
life; besides, he only came to ask me a ques- 
tion.” 

‘*T hope it was not a very unpleasant one, for 
you look pale and anxious.” 

“Nothing of the kind—a mere formal matter 
about my baggage.” 

It was no use; from that moment out I was 
the most miserable of mankind. What availed 
it to speculate any longer on the future? How 
could I interest myself in what years might 
bring forth? Hours, and a very few of them, 
were all that were left to me. Poor girl! how 
tenderly she tried to divert my sorrow; she, 
most probably, ascribed it to the prospect of 
my speedy separation from her; and with a 
delicacy and tact all her own, she tried to trace 
out some faint outlines of what painters call a 
“back distance”—a sort of future, where all 
the skies would be rose-colored and all the 
mountains blue. I am sure, if a choice had 
been given me at that instant, I would rather 
have been a brave, courageous man than the 
greatest genius in the universe. So far, too, 
from rallying my spirits by the prospeet of our 
next meeting, it only plunged me in greater 
gloom. J knew better what was before me. 
At last it came to ten o’clock, and I arose to 
say good-by. I found it very hard not to fall 
upon her neck, and say, “ Don’t be angry with 
poor Potts; this is his last as it is his first em- 
brace.” 

“Wear that ring for me and my sake,” said 
she, giving me one from her finger; “ don’t re- 
fuse me—it has no value save what you may at- 
tach to it from having been mine.” 

Oh dear! what a gulp it cost me not to say, 
‘*T’ll never take it ‘off while I live,” and then 
add, “which will be about eight hours and a 
half more.” 

When I got into the open air I ran as if a 
pack of wolves were in pursuit of me. I can 
not say why; but the rapid motion served to 
warm my blood, so that when I reached the ho- 
tel I felt more assured and more resolute. 

Rogers was asleep, and so soundly, that I had 
to pull the pillow from beneath his head before 
I could awaken him; and when I had accom- 
plished the feat, either the remote effect of his 
last brandy-and-water or his drowsiness had so 
obscured his faculties that all he could mumble 
out was, “ Hit him where he can’t be spliced— 
hit him where they can’t splice him!” I tried 
for a long time to recall him to sense and intel- 
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ligence, but I got nothing from him save the 
one inestimable precept; and so I went to my 
room, and threwing myself on my bed in my 
cloak, prepared for a night of gloomy retrospect 
and gloomier anticipation ; but, odd enough, I 
was asleep the moment I lay down. 

‘Get up, old fellow,” cried Rogers, shaking 
me violently, just as the dawn was breaking; 
‘‘we’re lucky if we can get aboard before they 
catch us!” 

“What do you mean?” said I, ‘* What’s 
happened ?” . 

‘‘The governor has got wind of our shindy, 
and put all the red coats in arrest, and ordered 
the police to nab us too.” 

“Bless him! bless him!” muttered I. 

«‘ Ay, so say I. He be blessed!” cried he, 
catching up my words; ‘but let us make off 
through the garden; my gig is down in the 
offing, and they'll pull in when they hear my 
whistle. Ain’t it provoking—ain’t it enough to 
make a man swear ?” : 

“T have no words for what I feel, Rogers, 
said I, bustling about to collect my stray articles 
throngh the room. ‘If [ ever chance upon 
that governor—he has only five years of it—I 
believe—” 

“Come along! I see the boat coming round 
the point yonder.” And with this we slipped 
noiselessly down the stairs, down the street, and 
nined the jetty. 

‘Steam up?” asked the skipper, as he jumped 
into the gig. 

*“ Ay, ay, Sir; and we're short on the anchor, 
too.” 

In less than half an hour we were under way, 
and I don’t think I ever admired a land pros- 
pect receding from view with more intense de- 
light than I did that, my last glimpse of Malta. 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 

I nave very little more to tell, and I will be 
as brief as may be in the telling. Our voyage 
had nothing remarkable to record: we reached 
Constantinople in due course, and during the 
few days the Cyclops remained I had abundant 
time to discover that there was no trace of any 
one resembling him I sought for. By the ad- 
vice of Rogers, with whom now I had struck up 
a sort of friendship, I accompanied him to Odes- 
sa. There, too, I was not more fortunate; and 
though I instituted the most persevering in- 
quiries, all I could learn was that some Ameri- 
cans were employed by the Russian Government 
in raising the frigates sunk at Sebastopol, and 
that it was not impossible an Englishman, such 
as I described, might have met an engagement 
among them. At all events, one of the coast- 
ing craft was already at Odessa, and I went on 
board of her to make my inquiry. I learned 
from the mate, who was a German, that they 
had come over on rather a strange errand, 
which was to convey a corps of circus people to 
Balaclava. The American contractor at that 
place being in want of some amusement, had 
arranged with these people to give some weeks’ 
performances there, but that, from an incident 
that had just occurred, the project had failed. 
This was no less than the elopement of the 
chief dancer, a young girl of great beauty, with 
a young Prince of Bavaria. It was rumored 
that he had married her, but my informant gave 
little credence to this version, and averred that 
he believed he had bought, not only herself, but 
a favorite old Arab horse she rode, for thirty 
thousand piastres. I asked eagerly where the 
others of the corps were to be found, and heard 
they had crossed over to Simoom, all broken up 
and disjointed, the chief clown having died of 
grief after the girl's flight. 

If I heard this tale rudely narrated, and not 
always with the sort of comment that went with 
my sympathies, I sorrowed sincerely over it, for 
I guessed upon whom these events had fallen, 
and recognized poor old Viiterchen and the 
dark-eyed Tintenfleck. 

This mate grated sorely on all my susceptibili- 
ties, and yet day after day I used to go down to 
the quay, and sit talking with him over this event. 

“You've fallen into the black melancholies 
these some days back,” said Rogers to me. 
“Rouse up, and take a cruise with me. I’m 
going over to Balaclava with these steam-boil- 
ers, and then to Sinope, and so back to the Bos- 
phorus. Come aboard to-night—it will do you 
good.” * 

I took his counsel, and at noon next day we 
dropped: anchor at Balaclava. We had scarce- 
ly passed our “health papers” when a boat came 
out with a message to inquire if we had a doc- 
tor on board who could speak English, for the 
American contractor had fallen trom one of the 
scaffolds that morning, and was lying dread- 
fully injured up at Sebastopol, but unable to 
explain himself to the Russian surgeons. I 
was not without some small skill in medicine ; 


and, besides, out of common humanity, I felt it’ 


my duty to set out, and at about sunset I reach- 
ed Sebastopol. 

Being supposed to be a physician of great 
skill and eminence, I was treated by all tlie 
persons about with much deference, and, after 
very few minutes’ delay, introduced into the 
room where the sick map lay. It had been his 
orders that when an English doctor could be 
found they were to leave them ferfectly alone 
together; so that as I entered the door was 
closed immediately, and I found myself alone 
by the bedside of the sufferer. The curtain 
was closely drawn across the windows, and it 
was already the dusk of the evening, so that all 
I could discover was the figure of a man, who 
lay breathing very heavily, and with the irreg- 
ular action that implies great pain. . 

“Are you English?” said he, in a strong, 
fuli voice. “ Well, feel that pulse, and tell me 

it means sinking—TI suspect it does.” 

I took his hand and laid my finger on the 





artery. It was beating furiously—far too fast 
to count, but not weakly or faintly. 

**No,” said 1; ‘*this is fever, but not debil- 
ity.” 

‘*T don’t want subtleties,” rejoined he, rough- 
ly. ‘*I want to know am I dying? Draw the 
curtain there, open the window full, and have a 
look at me.” 

I did as he bade me, and returned to the bed- 
side. It was all I could do not to ery out with 
astonishment; for, though terribly disfigured by 
his wounds, his eyes actually covered by the torn 
scalp that hung over them, I saw that it was 
Harpar lay before me, his large reddish beard 
now matted and clotted with blood. 

‘* Well, what’s the verdict?” cried he, sternly ; 
“don’t keep me in suspense.” 

**I do not perceive any grave symptoms so 
far—” 

“No cant, my good friend, no cant! It’s out 
of place just now. Be honest, and say what is 
it to be—live or die ?” 

**So far as I can judge, I say live.” 

** Well, then, set about the repairs at once. 
Ask for what you want—they’ll bring it.” 

Deeming it better not to occasion any shock 
whatever to a man in his state, I forbore de- 
claring who I was, and set about my office with 
what skill I could. , 

With the aid of a Russian surgeon, who spoke 
German well, I managed to dress the wounds 
and bandage the fractured arm, during which 
the patient never spoke once, nor, indeed, 
seemed to be at all concerned in what was go- 
ing on. « 

**You can stay here, I hope,” said he to me, 
when all was finished. ‘“ At least, you'll see 
me through the worst of it. Ican afford to pay, 
and pay well.” 

‘Tl stay,” said I, imitating his own laconic 
way ; and no more was said. 

Now, though it was not my intention to pass 

myself off for a physician, or derive any, even 
the smallest advantage from the assumption of 
such a character, I saw that, remote as the poor 
sufferer was from his friends and country, and 
totally destitute of even companionship, it would 
have been cruelty to desert him, at least until 
he was sufficiently recovered to be left with serv- 
ants, . 
It would appear that, from the calm compo- 
sure of his manner, and the self-control he was 
able to exercise, I had formed a far too favor- 
able opinion of his case, or that when I saw him 
first the inflammatory symptoms had not yet set 
in; for at my next visit I found him in a high 
fever and raving wildly. In his wanderings he 
imagined himself ever directing some gigantic 
enterprise, with hundreds of men at his com- 
mand, whose efforts he was cheering or chiding 
alternately. ‘The indomitable will of a most res- 
olute nature was displayed in all he said; and 
though his bodily sufferings must have been in- 
tense, he only alluded to them to show how lit- 
tle power they had to arrest his activity. His 
ever-recurring cry was, “It can be done, men! 
It can be done! See that we do it!” 

I own that, even though stretched there on a 
sick-bed, and raving madly, this man’s unquench- 
able energy impressed me greatly; and I often 
fancied to myself what must have been the re- 
sources of such a bold spirit in sad contrast to 
a nature pliant and yielding like mine. To the 
violence of the first access there soon succeed- 
ed the far more dangerous state of low fever, 
through which I never left him, Care and in- 
cessant watching could alone save him, and I 
devoted myself to the last with the resolve to 
make this effort the first of a new and changed 
existence. 

Day and night in the sick-room, I lost appe- 
tite and strength, while an unceasing care pyeyed 
upon me and deprived me even of rest. The 
very vacillations of the sick man’s malady had 
affected my nerves, rendering me over-anxious, 
so that just as he had passed the great crisis of 
the malady I was stricken down with it myself. 

My first day of convalescence after seven 
weeks of fever found me sitting at a little win- 
dow that looked upon the sea, or rather the har- 
bor of Sebastopol, where two frigates and some 
smaller vessels were at anchor. A group of 
lighters and such unpicturesque craft occupied 
another part of the scene, engaged as it seemed 
in operations for raising other vessels. It was 
in gazing for a long while at these, and guess- 
ing their occupation, that I learned to trace out 
the past, and why and how I had come to be sit- 
ting there. Every morning the German servant 
who tended me through my illness, used to 
bring me the ‘* Herr Baron’s” compliments to 
know how I was; and now he came to say, that 
as the *‘ Herr Baron” was able to walk so far, 
he begged that he might be permitted to come 
and pay me a visit. Iwas aware of the Russian 
custom of giving titles to all who served the 
government in positions of high trust, and was 
therefore not astonished when the announce- 
ment of the Herr Baron was followed by the en- 
trance of Harpar, who, sadly reduced, and lean- 
ing on a crutch, made his way slowly to where 
I sat. I attempted to rise to receive him, but 
he cried out, half sternly, 

Sit still! we are neither of us in good trim 
for ceremony.” 

He motioned to the servants to leave us alone 
together, as he took his place beside me, and 
then, laying his wasted hand in mine, for we 
were each too weak to grasp the other, he said, 

‘**T know all about it. It was you saved my 
life, and risked your own to do it.” 

I muttered out some unmeaning words—I 
know not well what—about duty and the like. 

**T don’t care a brass button for the motive. 
You stood to me like a man.” As he said this, 
he looked hard at me, and shading the light 
with his hand peered into my face. “ Haven't 
we met before this? Is not your name Potts?” 

‘Yes, and you’re Harpar.” 
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He reddened, but so slightly, that bui for the 
previous paleness of his sickly cheek it would 
not have been noticeable, 

“*T have often thought about you,” said he, 
musingly, ‘* This is not the only service you 
have done me; the first was at Lindau; may- 
hap you have forgotten it. You lent me two 
hundred florins, and, if I’m not much mistaken, 
when you were far from being rich yourself.” 

He leaned his head on his hand, and seemed 
to have fallen into a musing fit. 

“And after all,” said I, “‘of the best turn I 
ever did you, you have never heard in your life, 
and what is more, might never hear, if not from 
myself. Do you remember an altercation on 
the road to Feldkirch, with a man called 
Rigges ?” 

‘To be sure I do; he smashed the small-bone 
of this arm for me; but I gave worse than I got. 
They never could find that bullet I sent into his 
side, and he died of it at Palermo, But what 
share in this did you bear?” 

“Not the worst nor the best; but I was im- 
prisoned for a twelvemonth in your place.” 

‘*Imprisoned for me?” 

‘Yes; they assumed that I was Harpar, and. 
as I took no steps to undeceive them, there I re- 
mained till they seemed to have forgotten all 
about me.” 

Harpar questioned me closely and keenly as 
to the reasons that prompted this act of mine— 
an act all the more remarkable, as, to use his 
own words, “‘ We were men who had no friend- 
ship for each other, actually strangers ;” and, 
added he, significantly, ‘‘the sort of fellows 
who, somehow, do not usually ‘hit it off’ to- 
gether. You, a man of leisure, with your own 
dreamy mode of life; I, a hard worker, who 
could not enjoy idleness; and in this sense, far 
more likely to hold each other cheaply than 
otherwise.” 

I attempted to account for this piece of devo- 
tion as best I might, but not very successfully, 
since I was only endeavoring to explain what I 
really did not well understand myself. Nor 
could a vague desire to do something generous, 
merely because it was gencrous, satisfy the prac- 
tical intelligence of him who heard me. 

* Well,” said he, at last, “all that machinery 
you have described is so new and strange to me, 
I can tell nothing as to how it ought to work; 
but I’m as grateful to you as a man can be for 
a service which he could not have rendered him- 
self, nor has the slightest notion of what could 
have prompted you to do. Now, let me hear by 
what chance you came here ?” 

**You must listen to a long story to learn 
that,” said I; and as he declared that he had 
nothing more pressing to do with his time, I be- 
gan, almost as I have begun with my reader. 
On my first mention of Crofton he asked me to 
repeat the name, and when I spoke of meeting 
Miss Herbert at the Milford station he slightly 
moved his chair, as if to avoid the strong light 
from the window; but from that moment till I 
finished he never interrupted me by a word nor 
interposed a question. 

* And it was she gave you that old seal-ring 
I see on your finger?” said he, at last. 

“Yes,” said I. “How came you to guess 
that ?” 

‘* Because J gave it to her the day she was 
sixteen! Iam totally—” 

I drew a long breath, and could only clutch 
his arm with astonishment, without being able 
to speak, 

“It’s all well known in England now. Eyv- 
ery body has been paid in full, my creditors have 
met in a body, and signed a request to me to 
come back and recommence business. They 
have done more; they have bought up the lease 
of the Foundery, and sent it outto me. Ay, and 
old Elkany’s mortgage, too, is redeemed, and I 
don’t owe a shilling.” 

‘*You must have worked hard to accomplish 
all this ?” 

“Pretty hard, no- doubt. You remember 
those little boats with the holes in ’em at Lin- 
dau. They did the business for me. I was fool 
enough at that time to imagine that you had 
got a clew to my discovery, and were after me 
to pick up all the details. I ought to have 
known better! It was easy enough to see that 
you could have no head for any thing with a 
‘tough bone’init! Light, thoughtless creatures 
of your kind are never dangerous any where !” 

I was not quite sure whether I was expected 
to return thanks for this speech in my favor, 
and therefore only made some very unintelligi- 
ble mutterings. 

‘*There’s only one liner now to be raised, and 
all the guns are already out of her, but I can 
return to-morrow. I am free; my contract is 
completed ; and the Synatief sloop of war is at 
my orders at Balaclava to convey me to any port 
I please in Europe.” 

He said this so boastfully and so vainglorious- 
ly, that I really felt Potts in his humility was 
not the smaller man of the two. Nor, perhaps, 
was my irritation the less at seeing how little 
surprise our singular meeting had caused him, 
and how much he regarded all I had done in 
his behalf as being ordinary and commonplace 
services. But, perhaps, the coup-de-grace of my 
misery came as he said: 

‘*Though I forwarded that ten-pound note 
you lent me to Rome, perhaps you'll like to have 
itnow. If you need any more, say so.” 

My heart was in my mouth, and I felt that I'd 
have died of starvation rather than accept the 
humblest benefit at his hands. . 

“Very well,”’ said he to my refusal; “all the 
better that you've no need of cash, for, to tell 
the truth, Potts, you’re not much of a doctor, 
nor are you very remarkable as a man of gen- 
ius, and it is a kind thing of Providence when 
such fe!lows as you are born with a pewter spoon 
in their mouths.” 


I nearly choked, but I said nothing 





‘* Tf you'd like me to land you any where in 
the Levant, or down toward the Spanish coust, 
ouly tell me.” 

“No, nothing of the kind. I'm going north; 

I’m going to Moscow, to Tobolsk: I'm going to 
Persia and Astracan,” said I, in wildest confa- 
sion. 
‘Well, I can give you a capital traveling 
cloak—it’s one of those bunters they make in 
the Banat—and you'll need it, for they have 
fearfully severe cold in those countries.” 

And with this, and ‘not waiting my resolute 
refusal, he arose, and hobbled out of the room, 
and I—ay, there’s no concealing it--burst out 
a crying! 

Weak and sick as I was, I procured an 
“araba” that night, and, without one word of 
adicu, set out for Krim. 

+ ~ * - - 

It was about two years after this—my father 
had died in the interval, leaving me a small but 
sufficient fortune to live on, and I had just ar- 
rived in Paris, after a long desultory ramble 
through the east of Europe—I was standing one 
morning early in one of the small alleys of the 
Champs Elysées, watching with half listless cu- 
riosity the various grooms as they passed to ex- 
ercise their horses in the Bois de Boulogne. 
Group after group passed me of those magnifi- 
cent animals in which Paris is now more than 
the rival of London, and at length I was struck 
by the appearance of a very smartly-dressed 
groom, who led along beside him a small-sized 
horse, completely sheeted and shrouded from 
view. Believing that this must prove some 
creature of rare beauty, an Arab of purest de- 
scent, I followed them as they went, and at last 
overtook them. 

The groom was English, and by my offer of 
a cigar somewhat better than the one he was 
smoking, he was very willing to satisfy my cu- 
riosity. 

‘*T suppose he has Arab breeding in him,” 
said he, half contemptuously ; ‘‘ but he’s forty 
years old now if he’s a day. What they ee 
him for I don’t know, but they make as muc 
work about him as if he was a’ Christian; and, 
as for myself, I have nothing else to do than 
walk him twice a day to his exercise, and take 
care that his oats are well bruised and mixed 
with linseed, for he hasn’t a tooth left to eat 
with.” 

‘*T suppose his master is some very rich man, 
who can afford himself a caprice like this.” 

‘For the matter of money, he has-enough of 
it. He is the Prince Ernest Maximilian of Wiir- 
temberg, and, except the Emperor, has the best 
stable in all Paris. But I don’t think that he 
cares much for the old horse; it’s the Princess 
likes him, and she constantly drives out to the 
wood here, and when we come to a quiet spot, 
where there are no strangers, she makes me 
take off all the body-elothes and the hoods, and 
she'll get out of the carriage and pathim. And 
he knows her, that he does, and lifts up that old 
leg of his when she comes toward him, and tries 
to whinny, too. But here she comes now, and 
it won’t do if I’m seen talking to you, so just 
drop behind, Sir, and never notice me.” 

1 crossed over the road, and had but reached 
the opposite pathway when the carriage stopped, 
and the old horse drew up beside it. After a 
word or two the groom took off the hood, and 
there was Blondel. But my amazement was 
lost in the greater shock, that the Princess, whose 
jeweled hand held out the sugar to him, was no 
other than Catinka! 

I can not say with what motive I was impelled 
—perhaps the action was too quick for pra 
but I drew nigh the carriage, and raising my hat 
respectfully, asked if her highness would deign 
to remember an acquaintance of former days. 

“T am unfor-unate enough, Sir, not to be able 
to recall you,” said she, in most perfect Parisian 
French, . 

‘* My name you may have forgotten, Madame, 
but scarcely so cither our first meeting at Schaff- 
hausen, or our last at Bregenz.” 

“These are all riddles to me, Sir; and I am 
sure you are too well-bred to persist in an error 
after you have recognized it to be such.” And, 
with a cold smile and a haughty bow, she mo- 
tioned the coachman to drive on, and I saw her 
no more. 

Stung to the very quick, but yet not without 
a misgiving that I might be possibly mistaken, 
I hurried to the police department, where the 
list of strangers was preserved. By sending in 
my card I was admitted to see one of the chiefs 
of the department, who, with great politeness, 
informed me that the princess was totally un- 
known as to family, and not included in the 
Gotha Almanack. 

** May I ask,” said he, as [ prepared to retire, 
‘*if this letter here—it has been with us for 
more than a year—is for your address? It came 
with an inclosure covering any possible expense 
in reaching your address, and has lain here ever 
since.” . 

** Yes,” said I, ‘my name is Algernon Sydney 
Potts.” 


Strange are the changes and vicissitudes of 
life! Just as I stood there, shocked and over- 
whelmed with one trait of cold ingratitude, I 
found a letter from Kate (she who was once 
Kate Herbert), telling me how they had sent 
messengers after me through Europe, and beg- 
ging, if these lines should ever reach me, to 
come to them in Wales, ‘ My father loves you, 
my mother longs to know you, and none can be 
more eager to thank you than your friend Kate 
Letting.” 


I set off for England that night; I left for 
Wales the next morning, and I have never 
quitted it since that day. 
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THE GREAT YELVERTON CASE. 


WE publish herewith, from a drawing made in 
Court, a portrait of Mrs. YELVERTON, the lady 
who has been made famous by the great suit of 
Thelwall vs. Yelverton, just decided by the Court 
of Common Pleas at Dublin, Ireland. Her story 
is one of the most romantic that has ever seen the 
light. 
In the fall of 1852—nearly nine years ago— 
Teresa Longworth, the orphan daughter of a silk 
merchant of Manchester, England, was returning 
by steamer from Boulogne—where she had been 
paying a visit to a married sister—to Dover. On 
embarking she was introduced to a Captain Yel- 
verton, of the Royal Artillery, with whom she con- 
versed during the passage. It chanced that the 
small steamer was overcrowded. Every cabin 
and berth below was taken. Miss Longworth and 
Captain Yelverton, like many other passengers, 
spent the night on the deck, in conversation: Cap- 
tain Yelverton covered their knees, as they sat, 
with his plaid. On arriving at London, Miss Long- 
worth gave him her address. He called next day, 
and was courteously received. Some two or three 
years elapsed before the acquaintance was reneweil. 
Before the outbreak of the Russian war Captain 
Yelverton, then stationed at Malta, received a let- 
ter from’ Miss Longworth, who was 





graphic sketch of her demeanor under cross-ex- 
amination : 


The cross-examination of the Hon. Mrs. Yelverton was 
Tesumed at the sitting of the Court on Saturday, and had 
not concluded until the Court rose at 6 o'clock. Thus she 
has been three days under examination, two of which have 
been occupied by one of the sev erest, closest, and most 
searching cross-examinations, conducted by one of the 
ablest lawyers, that has ever taken place in a public court. 
During that prolonged ordeal Mrs. Yelverton was never 
for a moment deserted by that dignified and ladylike de- 
meanor which has characterized her throughout these 
three days. She has maintained an imperturbable cool- 
ness, without in the least appearing too confident or too 
clever, while her self-possession has elicited the highest ad- 
miration from all who have been able to procure admission 
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His cross-examination opened ominously for 
him. 
. “Major Yelverton, did you ever love Teresa Long- 
id.” 


worth ?"—A. “I did." 
Q. **Did you ever love her purely and honorably f”’ 
4. “No” 


Q. ‘**Then your love for her was always founded in dis- 
honor ?” 

A. * Yes.” 
Q. ‘* With the determination from the first to seduce 


A. “No.” 
Q. “* But your love was all founded on dishonor?” 
A. “Yea.” 


Q. “Explain me that?” 
A. ** When I began the correspondence with her it was 





to the Court, and observed her in the trying position in 
which she was placed. The manner, too, in which she re- 
plies—the seemingly unreserved, candid, and outspoken 
frankness of her replies call forth the warmest approbation, 
and prove that the Hon. Mrs. Yelverton is not only a lady 
most highly educated, but that she possesses an intelli- 


gence, a quickness of comprehension, and a power of lan- | 
guage rarely met with in a lady, even in the present intel- | 


lectual age, when the education of females receives so much 
attention. These high qualifications are revealed without 
the slightest effort, affectation, or departure from that 
graceful ease, placidity of manner, and composed dignity 
which should always distinguish a lady. No matter how 
severe the interrogatory of counsel—no matter how painful 
even to hear or embarrassing to answer, she always replies 
directly to the point of the query without confusion of lan- 
guage; and not unfrequently has she reminded the learned 
gentlemen by whom she was cross-examined of the impos- 
sibility of replying with accuracy to some questions which 


with no object either dishonorable or otherwise; I con- 
| tinued that correspondence with her; when I met her at 
| Galata I was carried away by passion, and then first con- 
ceived the design of making her my mistress." 
Q. “In the convent of Galata?" 
| A. *In the convent of Galata, Sir.” 

Q. **She wearing the robes of a Sister of Mercy?” 

A. **True, Sir.” 

Q. “In attendance on the sick and dying soldiers of the 
Crimea ?" 

A. * True, Sir.” 

Q. **And you conceived the notion, then, of taking her 
from that holy work and taking her as your mistress ?" 

A. “I conceived the notion of making her my mistress, 
but not from that holy place." 

Q. “I suppose you thought as your mistress she could 
as well perform the works of charity?” 


, 





, times are mistresses." 





residing at Naples, requesting him to 
forward an inclosure to her brother, a 
British consul at some Greek port. 
This led to a correspondence, which 
was kept up faithfully, and became 
pretty affectionate on both sides. At 
the outbreak of the war Major Yelver- 
ton went to the Crimea, in command 
of a battery of siege artillery. Miss 
Longworth also went to the Crimea, 
as a Sister of Charity attached to the 
French hospitals. It should have been 
remarked that she is a Roman Catho- 
lic, and was educated in a convent in 
France. In 1855, or 1856, Major Yel- 
verton visited the hospital at Galata, 
where Miss Longworth was acting as 
Sister of Charity, and there met her, 
for the first time since they had 
parted in London, in 1852. Accord- 
ing to the statement of Mrs. Yel- 
verton, he then offered her marriage ; 
but she declined to leave her post un- 
til the war was over. According to 
the statement of Major Yelverton, he 
“embraced and kissed her several 
times, but did not refer to any inten- 
tions.” They met again, in the tent 
of General Straubenzee, in the Crim- 
ea. There Major Yelverton was re- 
ecived as the accepted lover of Miss 
Longworth. On her departure in a 
steamer from the Crimea, Major Yel- 
verton accompanied her—without the 
knowledge of General Straubenzee and 
his family. On board that steamer 
Major Yelverton states that he took 
disgraceful liberties with the young 
girl under his charge. Mrs. Yelver- 
ton states that he wished her to mar- 
ry him in the Greek Church; but that 
she refused to be his on any other 
terms than a marriage in her own 
Church. She returned to England in 
1857, and went to stay with a friend 
in Edinburgh. Major Yelverton was 
stationed at Leith—the port of Edin- 
burgh—and visited her frequently. 
He says that while she was stationed 
at Edinburgh he triumphed over her 
virtue. She says that he offered to 
marry her in the Scotch manner, by 
reading the marriage ceremony over 
to her, and acknowledging her as his 
wife in the presence of a witness. She 
declined to consider this a marriage, 
and refused to live with him. On 
this he acceded to her suggestion that 
they should be married by a Roman 
Catholic clergyman. She crossed over 
to Waterford, Ireland, and met him 
there ; thence they traveled to New- 
ry, where a Father Mooney, having 
obtained, for five pounds, a dispensa- 
tion from the bishop, duly married 
them, according to the rites of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and received 

















from Major Yelverton five pounds for 

his pains. After the marriage they 

traveled through England, Scotland, 

and France. While at Bordeaux, Mrs. Yelverton 
being ill, and in the family way, the. Major left 
her, and has had no communication with her since. 
When she recovered—happily without offspring— 
she wrote to him, imploring him to make their mar- 
riage public. He replied, stating that such a thing 
would ruin him, and advising her to marry some 
rich man and go out to New Zealand. She re- 
tired to the house of a friend at Leith, Scotland. 
While living there she heard the news of her hus- 
band’s marriage with a Widow Forbes, the relict 
of an Edinburgh professor, and a woman of large 
fortuge. 

She instantly sued him as his wife, for alimony. 
He allowed judgment to go by default, and paid 
the money. 

The recent action was then brought by a Mr. 
Thelwall, an ironmaster at Hull, nominally for 
£259 178. 3d., for Mrs. Yelverton’s board while stay- 
ing in his house. The object of the action was to 
have her admitted-to be the wife of Major Yelver- 
ton. He put in the defense that the lady was not 
his wife, and so issue was fairly joined. 

Mrs. Yelverton herself was, of course, the lead- 
ing witness for the case. She stated her history 
as we have given it, exhibiting marked self-com- 
mand, wit, and coolness. When the Counsel by 
assumed negligence addressed her as Miss Long- 
worth, she instantly observed —‘‘My name is Teresa 
Yelverton.” A Dublin paper gives the following 





MRS. YELVERTON.—[From 


he proposed. Thus she informed counsel that she could 
not swear to another's ‘‘ belief,” and further disturbed his 
usual composure by stating, in reply to a question by him, 
that she had asked Major Yelverton when he was bap- 
tized, and when pressed for the honorable gentleman's re- 
ply to*her, she quietly observed that he did not recollect 
the event. 

Father Mooney, the priest, followed on the side 
of the plaintiff. He testified to the performance 
of the marriage ceremony and to his signing a cer- 
tificate; but he attempted to show that he had 
done so with reservations, and that he did not in- 
tend that the marriage should be absolutely valid. 
There is reason to fear that Father Mooney had 
been bought by the noble house of Avonmore, to 
which Major Yelverton belongs. He was demol- 
ished, however, by the following qutry from Mr. 
Whiteside : 

Q. “Before you go back to Rostrevor, answer me a qff®s- 
tion: Is it usual for Catholic priests to certify falsehoods 
under their hands ?"" 

A. “No.” 


Q. ‘You may go now.” 


Then the defense opened with Major Yelverton’s 
evidence. His theory was very clear. He had 
met this pretty girl, taken a fancy to her, and 

ticed her passion for him. He had resolved to 
seduce her. Hehaddone so. He had never mar- 
ried her. When he grew tired of her, he had left 
her at Bordeaux in France. He had never wished 








A SKETCH MADE IN CouRT.] 


Q. “*To be sure; that's your notion on the subject. Did 
you intend to make her your mistress on that occasion, and 
to dishonor her in that convent?" 

A. **No” 

Q. **No; but you formed the design of making her your 
mistress ?” 

A. “I formed the desire, Sir." 

Q. **The ‘desire’ and not the ‘design ?’"" 

A. *** Design’ is a strong word, Sir.” 

Q. “* And desire is a weak one, is it?" 

A. “The * idea,’ Sir, I think, was the word I used," 

Q. “The idea? I ask you did you form the design ?” 

A. “I can't call it design.” 

Q. “But you conceived the idea of making her your 
mistress?" 

A. “I did.” 


Sergeant Sullivan put some further questions as 
to the facts, and then launched upon the general 
subject again: ‘ 


“Do you think it is a laudable thing to seduce a wo- 
man ?”—“ Upon my honor I do not.” 

“ Upon your oath—I do not want your notions of honor 
—is it laudable /’—*‘*I do not think it ia.” 

‘* Are you perfectly satisfied of that ?”"—* I am now." 

““ When did that satisfaction come over your mind?’ 
‘* When I married, Sir, on the 26th of June, 1858." 

“Tt was then you got a proper motion on the subject *' 
—*Tt was,” 

“But up to that, perhaps, it was a laudable thing in 
your opinion nh Wall thon laudable.” 

“What was it ?”—* tl upon whether it 
was found ont or not.” (Sensation in court, 

“So, up to June, 1858, your notions as to the culpabill- 

p Of | wo er to the consideration 
ther it was or not ?"—“ You asked me the 








to hear of her since. 


same question twice, and I repeat the two answers,” 





4. “The kindest-hearted women in the world some- 
| 





‘Now you put them both together?” 

Cuter Justion. ‘* What are the two answers?” 

Witness. ‘I said first that it depends upou the natere 
of the seduction, by which I mean means a man takes, 
the trouble he gives himself, the peition into which he 
puts a woman—whether it was all wpon hie part, or all 
upon hers—I think that makes a greet difference in the 
laudability or otherwise of a seductiou." 

Sergeant Suuiivan. **I see. Doyou thinkthe landa- 
bility of it is favored if the woman seduced is an orphan?” 
—‘T don't say it is laudable under any circumstances,” 

**Do you say that now ?’"—* I do.” 

“Did you not say that its laudability depended upon 
whether discovered or not?"—‘I say its leudability or 
otherwise depends u that." 

‘Is whether it is found out or not » material element in 
its laudability ?”—‘* No, Sir.” 

“In what, then ?"—“ In the blame it meets with.” 

“Had you known, in the convent at Guilata, that Teresa 
Longworth was an orphan ?"—(After a pause.} “She had 
told me that her mother died in early life--that her father 
was dead, the atheist.” 

Crer Justice. “ Who said that?" 

Sereeant SuLtrvan. “ The witnese adds that, my lord. 
You wrote her letters—you knew she was an orphan end-a 
lady—a gentlewoman ?"’—*‘'I don't know, Sir, what your 
definition of a gentlewoman is exactly." 

“Tell me what your own is."—‘'A woman of gentle 
blood.” 

‘“*Has education nothing to say to it, think yeu "— 
*“ Making a lady; yes, Sir.” an 

“Have manners nothing to say to it, thieilt you f".- 
“They have, Sir.’ 

‘* Have accomplishments nothing to say fo it? —‘' They 
have, Sir.” 

“ Belief in religion f*—* It has, Sir.” 


**Did you know that Tereea orth 
was an accomplished woman /"—**] 
so from her letters, #tr.” 


** Was her manner that of « lady? 
er a long pause, and with a degree 
tion.] ‘* Tolerably so, Sir.” ; 

“ Had she told you who she was ?*— 
had told me that her father had been a 
merchant in Manchester; thet her mother 
had been many years dead; that she end 
her family had quarreied with her father, 
and never lived with him for many. years; 
and that ehe and her sister were living con- 
cealed from every body in the place in which 
I saw them in London.” 

“ You knew all about her ?"—“ What she 
told me." 

“Was she a gentlewoman in opin - 
ion ?”"—* I think, Sir, that aceomplishment«, 
religion, and every thing else must be add- 
ed to gentle blood, to give a proper detini- 
tion of a gentlewoman.” 

“You must have gentle blood at ell 
events, according to your definition — 
* Exactly.” 

“ And perhaps it is no harm to seduce a 
woman who has not that qualification ?" 
“I did not say that.” 

“Well, what ie vour opinion? Before 
1858 did you think the element of gentle 
blood materia] in reference to sed suction f*— 
“I think I had better give you my ides of 
seduction, Sir.” 

Seroeant Sunurvan, “I should very 
much like to lear it."’ 

Witness. “Seduction is where a map 
follows a woman persistently and persever- 
ingly, and with intent throughout to make 
her his mistress and dishonor her.” 

“Very good, Sir; that was your ides 
of seduction then ?"-—‘* It was.” 

“Do think that the fact of the lady 
not tl gentle blood makes seduction 
better or waree 7’. I don't thins it makes 
any very t difference.” 

“ Does it make pe Bid opinion 7" 
(After a pause.j—“* ; aud my 








lose than the other." neat 
“And that, as regards the worn her 
self, makes the seduction better or worl as 


“I see. Did you believe Teresa Lomg- 
worth to be a gentieworar as she said thet 
day in the convent of Galata ?"*—{After « 








SCOT yn as 
“Yes; you id manper wae 
r’—*T think 60. 

* But with the e of the’ 
manner’ and the w: gentle she 


was a gentlewoman, was ehenot ?”..% With 





‘Js he a man of honor and a gentleman!” 
—T believe so,” 

“He was « General in the British army in 
the Crimea ?'—‘* He was Brigadier-Geper- 
al.” 

“Do you know his lady "—**T do, Bin,” 

“A lady of accomplishments ?*—* Yee," 

“Of virtue?" —‘*I don’t know, Sir; I 
fully believe so, Sir. I to ex z 

“What is your opinion?"—“ I fully be 
lieve that she is one of the best wives in the 
world.” 

“ An excellent protectress of an orphan "—“ An exeel- 
lent protectress of an orphan.” 

« And General Straubenzee an excellent protector?" 
* Yes, Sir,” 

There are many other parts of Major Yelwertonis 
evidence which are painfully interesting, as shew- 
ing the brutal purpose of the systematic seducer, 
and the abominable selfishness of the man. But 
they are not fit for reproduction, ‘The point of his 
testimony is given aboye. “When he had ended, 
some Irish people were summoned wHo swore to 
minor facts in the interest of Major Yelverton, and 
then the counsel summed up. We can not forbear 
extracting the peroration 


The argument made 
from the day he was at 
ful, and scientific seducer. 
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_ fore you, and then say do you believe her. 
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great trial i ye yi have 
of thie t trial is before you—now that you 

habe facts, and I can not dwell at this hour minutely 
upon them, as I might, if I had gained your attention at 
an earlier hovr of the day, have eudeavored to reason step 


0 ji yoman as she came be- 
by step? I ask you to judge that wo! coon 


duct up from the time she sat within the walls of the con- 


y of her 

Yent natil she comes to this box to tell the story 0 
tubivedinens sorrows, and sk yourselves pal a 

roved aguinst her with any living man save at 
Fendant. Her crime is, she loved him too dearly = - 
well. If she had millions she would have flung them . 
his feet. Had she a throne to give she would — — d 
him on that throne. All she had to bestow was r on . H 
she made him sovereign of her affections, and — ‘4 
reigned with undisputed sway. But what are t ~~ af- 
fections? They have been implanted in our aged § an 
Almighty hand, They have survived the fall, a! — 
paired the ravages of sin and death. They ign, om 
exalt, and inspire our existence, which else were fs 
monotonous, and dull. Nor may we believe their uses 
terminate with the dissolution of the mysterious union be- 
tween eoul and body. Rather may we hope that the same 
high affections purified, spiritualized, and immortalized, 
became a portion of “ the bliss unspeakable,” reserved for 
the spirits of the just made perfect. (Loud applause.} She 
gave him that affection; she gave him that love—a wo- 
man's love. Who can fathom its depths? Who can meas- 
ure its intensity? Who can describe its devotion? She 
tells you herself what that love was—‘‘If you were to be 
exectited as a conviet, [ would stand beneath the gallows.” 
If he had taken that woman for his wife, misery would 
have endeared him to her—poverty she would have shared 
with him, from sickness and misfortune she would never 
have fied; she would have been his constant companion, 
hia guide, his friend—his polluted mistress never. There- 
fore | now call upon you to do justice to that injured wo- 
man. You can not restore her to the husband she adored 
or the happiness she enjoyed ; you can not give color to 
that faded cheek, nor lusire to the eye which has been 
dimmed by many « tear; you can not relieve the sorrows 
of her bursting heart; but you may restore her to her place 
in society; you may, by your verdict, enable her to say— 
‘Pash I have been, indiscreet I may have been through 
excess of my affection, but guilty—never!” You may re- 
place her in the rank which she would never disgrace; 
you may restore hor to that society in which she is quali- 
fied to shine and has ever adorned. To you I commit this 
great-cause, Iam unable to further address you. Would 
to God 1 had talents or physical strength to exert either 
or both longer on behalf of this injured, insulted woman! 
She has found an advocate in you; she has found it in the 
respected judge on the bench ; she has found it in every 
heart that beats within this court, and in the breast of ev- 
ery honest man throughout this country. 


The Judge charged the jury that they had three 
questions to decide; 1i, Was there a Scotch mar- 
riage ? 2d, Was there an Irish marriage? 3d, Was 
Major Yelverton a Roman Catholic at the time of 
the latter ?—as the law declares that a Roman 
Catholic priest can not lawfully celebrate a mar- 
riage between a Protestant and a Catholic. 

The jury having returned into covrt, in answer 
to the Chief Justice, stated—first, that they had 
found the Scotch marriage a valid one; and, sec- 
ondly, that there was a good Irish marriage. The 
Chief Justice asked them if they found Major Yel- 
verton was a Roman Catholic? to which they re- 
plied that they had. 

On the announcement of the verdict the excite- 
ment of the audience burst into applause, which 
was continued for a short time, and which was 
taken up by the immense crowd outside the courts 
and along the quay. Mrs. Yelverton was in one 
of the chambers of the court. The horses of the 
carriage waiting for her were taken from it by the 
crowd, in order to draw her to the hotel where she 
is staying ; when she arrived there she addressed 
the people. 

The Dublin Jorning News gives the following 
pau-and-ink portrait of Mrs. (Longworth) Yelver- 
ton: r 


Mrs. Yelverton is probably in her twenty-fifth year. 
She is under the middle height, and of fair complexion. 
She was pale, very pale, evidently impressed, if not agi- 
tated, by the circumstances of the occasion, time, and 
place. Subsequently,’ when slightly flushed with the ex- 
citement, or possibly the heat of the court, her face as- 
sumed the semblance of what it doubtless was in da 
pissed by, when it wore the charms that atgracted the 
despoiler’s gaze. Beautiful she was then indeed. Not 
that her features, when examined one by one, would be 
pronounce’ regular or beautiful There was a matronly, 
a grave, thoughtful, sorrowful expreesion over all that I 
am utterly unable to describe; and this it was that first 
struck and impressed the beholder. Grief—grief that May 
not be measured —had left its traces there. There was a 
sadness in the first tones of her voice, and she threw a 
quick glance all around, in a half-troubled, apprehensive, 
inquiring anxiety, as if she wanted to be sure that she was 
indeed amidst the friendly hearts fame had always told 
her were ever to be found in Ireland by the children of 
sorrow and misfortune. Hope spoke to the troubled soul 
that had go long Inin in anguish, and thenceforth she 
seemed to acquire a strength none would have looked for 
in such a fragile frame. The countenance is oval, with a 
delicately pointed chin; the general expression of the face 
is most decidedly that of great firmness, calm, resolute, 
persevering, dignified power—confidence in repose. It is 
the eye that lights and makes beautiful the whole coun- 
tenance, which, im facet, is one of those which has its beau- 
ty and attraction more in ey the seat of which 
can never be accurately fixed, than in mere symmetry 
and regularity of the individual features themselves. Her 
glance penetrates, while it charms as with a spell. She 
has a profusion of rich, glossy, auburn hair, which was 
worn & la Bugénie. Her hand, the smallness of which 
has been necessarily alluded to in the evidence, is indeed 
one which your fair readers would admire. Madame Yel- 
verton was attived, on the first day, in a light-colored 
fashionable bonnet, and wore a blaek moire antique dress, 
On the following day the uews had reached her of the 
death of Mr. Bellamy, her brother-in-law, and, according- 
ly, she appeared subsequently in mourning. So far for 
her personal appearance; but how shall I deseribe what 
constitutes the greatest charm about her? The perfection 
of graceful motion in the simplest movement; and the 
voice—such a voice!—clear, soft, liquid, and musical. 
Brewster was a child in her hands. In the very first sen- 
tenee exchanged between them their relative positions 
were fixed, and the aseendeney was hera. At the very 
start she completely took up her position without effort or 
aitempt, but somehow simply because it was her rightful 
position, one which exacted the most respectful and defer- 
ential demeanor from even her antagonist. 


COATS OF ARMS OF THE 
STATES. 

We publish on page 220 the coats of arms of 
the various States of the Union; at the present 
crisis these mottoes of State pride are not without 
their peculiarinterest. Georgia, it will be noticed, 
plights her faith to the ‘‘ Constitution ;" while Mas- 
sachusetts may be said to have foreshadowed the 
policy of coercion by her cry for “‘ Peace won by 
the sword.” Arkansas justifies the submission of 
her ordinance to the people by the motto “ Reg- 
nat populus;" and of all the States, the only one 
which makes.a parade of State sovereignty in her 


i sedi tion, now that the n 
ee Sicase erlal ts before you now siana may provoke some merriment among wags, 


The coat of arms of Loui- 


escutcheon is I}inois. 


who may suggest that the Pelican in the picture 
is not the true bird of that name, but the genuine 
American Eagle, while the breod around it repree 
sent& the Subtreasurer, etc., of New Orleans. Kan- 
sas, which has only been admitted a few weeks, is 
not represented in the picture. 





THE GANOID. 


Wirn a biscuit in my pocket and a Lammer in 
my hand, 

Chipping bits from off the strata that were 
‘“‘cropping” o'er the land; 

Wearied out, at length I rested by a fracture 
fresh and new, 

And gazed in Janguid humor at the thing it 
brought to view: 

I had found an ancient casket that Agassiz e’en 
would hail 

When he saw beneath its cover that a ganoid 
curled his tail. 


It was lying half imbedded in its matrix in the 
stone, 

And scintillating round it, bright micaceous 
fragments shone; 

And I thought of all the weary, sad, and slow- 
revolying years 

Since the earth commenced her circling search 
for light among the spheres, 

And the huge ichthyosaurus must have felt his 
courage fail 

In the turbulence around him when this ganoid 
curled his tail. 
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When from out the turbid ocean seethed an at- 
mosphere of steam, 

And the waves refused in darkness to reflect a 
single beam, 

And barren rocks, that dimly rose, like spectres, 
from the waste, 

Glared grimly for a little while, and disappear- 
ed in haste ; 

Melted down with heat and horror—even gneiss 
could not prevail 

In those liquidating eras when this ganoid curl- 
ed his tail. 


Check the onward march of Nature, and reverse 
the wheel of Time, 

From the morn when Eden blossomed in its 
freshness and its prime ; 

Roll it. backward, roll it backward—backward 
still, and backward more 

Through cycles till the effort strains the mind 
till it is sore. 

Still a nebula beyond you, down within the 
Past’s dim vale, 

Are those years unchronologic when this ganoid 
curled his tail. 


And I thought of all the struggles that we make 
with such ado 

To preserve our names from sinking for a cen- 
tury or two; 

How the deeds of warrior, poet, stern philoso- 


pher or sage, 
Are writ in brilliant letters on the Past’s historic 


page ; 

And yet the years the best have won is but a 
fabric frail 

By the grand unnumbered eras when this ganoid 
curled his tail. 


You're satisfied with glory, ayd you think the 
thing is done 

If you perish in the conflict, when a marble bust 
is won. 

Here's a rival—look’ upon him—he is not a 
carved ideal, 

For a lime infusion keeps him still original and 
real— 

The antiseptic properties of Fame would prove 
but frail 

Had you done your deeds of wonder when this 
ganoid curled his tail. 


Perhaps in scaly armor, up and down those an- 
cient seas 

Roamed he, with a restless appetite that nothing 
could appease, 

Crushing shoals and hosts of beings, every one 
of which that ran 

Would, in course of time and season, have ‘‘de- 
veloped” up to man; 

But “Fata sic profulgent,” and we only may 
bewail 

Our dear relations slaughtered when this ganoid 
curled his tail. 


But it is a sad reflection—sad and stern enough 
for tears, 

To know that blood and carnage trail along the 
track of years ; 

That Love and Peace and Mercy had not even 
then began 

To sow the seeds of quiet for the future coming 
man, 

And the cries of God’s first creatures were a 
universal wail 

Of fierce and brutal conflict when this ganoid 
curled his tail. 


C. A. P. 
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THE “MAKEWAKE’S” DOG. 


Lortus his name was—Lofty we mostly called 
him for short; but with strangers he answered to 
‘¢ Mister Loftus”—nothing less than that. Passen- 
gers and visitors to the ship used to try and make 
friends with him in the usual coaxing way, but he 
never took the least notice of them. If they had 
any thing to say, they must call him by his proper 
title—talk straight out, with no nonsense about 
“good fellow,” or ‘fine old dog,” or any such 
phrases; then he would listen respectfully, and un- 
derstand what was said too. 

I sailed in the Makewake with him going on 
eight years, and will say I never had a better ship- 
mate. Orderly and good-natured, he never made 
the least trouble, and wouldn’t allow any body else 
to either, if he could help it. I don’t think he 
would interfere between the officers and crew, but 
when we were bringing emigrants, Loftus would 
always put a stop to disturbances among them. 
He would single out the leader in a free fight, 
throw him, and hold him down until the others came 
to the rescue. Sometimes he had to throw two or 
three, but the steerage soon learned to stow shilla- 
lahs whenever Misthur Lofthus appeared. I re- 
member one time, we were lying in the Welling- 
ton Dock at Liverpool, taking on a lot of Fardown- 
ers—and the steward had some difficulty with one. 
His only argument was a rope’s end, and when 
Lofty thought the poor Greek had enough he inti- 
mated as much quite plainly. But by some means 
the steward contrived to get a line through his 
collar and make it fast in the main rigging; then 
the Fardowner had to suffer, Pretty soon the dog 
parted the line with his teeth, quietly went ashore, 
rolled himself over and over in the thick, black 
tide-mud—stole on board again and crawled, whole 
length, into Mr. Steward’s berth. After that he 
wouldn't go to market for a long time, and on the 
whole, I think the steward got rather the worst 
of it. 

He did all our marketing—Loftus did, and never 
once made a mistake to my knowledge. They 
would try tricks with him sometimes, but were 
very likely to pay for it by loss ofhiscustom. He 
was acquainted with most of the market-men, and 
if one did not treat him weil he would go to an- 
other. 

I sailed in Stirling and Field's Line five years be- 
fore I got to be first mate, and then the very next 
voyage I came near losing the number of my mess. 
While we were in Liverpool the cholera broke out 
among the shipping, and we lay in that steaming 
mud-hole from the first of July until the last of 
August before we could get men enough to take the 
craft to sea. Meantime we lost poor old Captain 
Hepworth—the best officer in the line—and I came 
pretty near going too. Loftus watched me and 
tended me like a true friend, and I do believe if 
it hadn’t been for him I never could have pulled 
through, for there was hardly any one to even pass 
a cup of water. 

When the new captain came down from London 
he called on me, and I didn’t like his looks at all. 
He was smooth-spoken enough, too, but his eyes 
were vicious, and I felt sure we should have trouble. 
He said the ship was quite ready for sea, and soon 
as I was able we would sail. Not to make fur- 
ther detention, I was carried aboard in a cot, and 
we hauled out of dock on the next tide. In the 
cabin I found another cot, beside which a young 
lady was sitting with a fan, while Captain Darev 
was busy preparing the state-rooms. I then learned 
that our cabin passengers were an old man named 
Archer and his grand-daughter Jennie. 

Poor old Mr. Archer! He was far too ill to un- 
dertake such a voyage, but he insisted on going 
with the ship, feeling sure he should recover when 
the cool Atlantic breezes began to blow. Well, 
the first Sunday at sea we buried him. 

Little Jennie Archer was left entirely alone with- 
out a friend in the world, save an aunt in Brooklyn 
to whom she wasgoing. The good, strong-hearted 
girl bore up bravely in that sorrowful time, and 
even in her deepest grief found opportunity to ren- 
der me a thousand kind services. When I first 
began to crawl out into the cabin, I noticed Cap- 
tain Darcy’s evil eye often wandering toward her 
with a peculiar expression that alarmed me. I 
was troubled and didn't know what todo. I could 
not say any thing to Jennie, and, unable to stand 
alone, I could not in any way protect her. In this 
difficulty Loftus came to my aid. He would guard 
the lone girl far -better than I, and his dislike to 
Captain Darcy was stronger even than mine. 

And so I contrived that Jennie and Loftus should 
become great friends. She was the kindest and 
gentlest little soul that ever lived, and the dog 
learned to love her more than he ever did another 
human being. Lofty never had a master; the 
Makewake was his mistress, and he clung to the 
ship through all her changes of crew, officers, and 
owners. But to Jennie he seemed to attach him- 
self as dogs asually do to their owners, of even 
more closely. After fairly understanding that she 
must be watched and protected, he hardly left her 
an hour in the day, and slept before her door at 
night. 

By the time I was able to go about a little—and 
out on deck when the sun was not too warm— 
Jennie Archer had quite won my heart, and I was 
much hurt to find that she grew more reserved as 
health returned to me; the little womanly minis- 
trations, whjch had been so grateful, were gradu- 
ally discontinued. Yet we were very friendly, and 
being the only idlers in the after-part of the ship, 
were with each other a great'deal. Our long pleas- 
ant evenings on deck and morning readings in the 
cabin were the happiest hours I had ever known. 
But I did not believe that I was making any 
progress in her affection—that is, I did not think 
she would ever care for me as I did for her. I 
was pleased to see, however, that the captain’s at- 
tempts to be agreeable were quietly but decidedly 
repulsed. He saw it, too, after a while, and his 
hateful disposition thereafter began to show itself. 
He persecuted poor Jennie without mercy when- 
ever he could find an opportunity, and theugh 
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Loftus and I were seldom off duty, he yet con. 
trived to make her suffer from his spite in a thou. 
sand wretched ways. Her simple dignity and un. 
swerving faith in herself during these trials made 
me love her very dearly. She never complained 
to me at all; not even when I found her, one time 
weeping, heart-broken, and frightened, with little 
bits of a note from him scattered over the floor, 

Captain Darcy made no secret of his rage and 
vengeful temper; he d to consider that he 
owed defeat to me, and hated me accordingly, 
‘You think yourself d— smart,’’ he would say ; 
“but I'll show you I’m not the man to be balked 
by any such whelps as you and that dog. You 
may do your d—est, but I'll master her yet, and 
then I'll settle with you, young man.” 

I didn’t mind his threats much, knowing him to 
be cowardly, like- other mean souls; but I kept 
closer watch than ever of Jennie, and fed Loftus 
with my own hand, to which care I think he owes 
his life, 

On the thirty-fifth day out we were off the 
Banks, and about noon I went up with Captain 
Darcy to take the sun. Lofty assisted in the ob- 
servation, as he always did with the utmost grav- 
ity, and Miss Archer added her smile to the bright- 
ness of the hour, happy—thought I—to know our 
voyage was sonearly done. While working up my 
calculation, I noticagl the captain hastily descending 
the cabin ‘gangway. I thought it odd he did not 
wait for the result, and directly I was further sur- 
prised to find that Loftus had also disappeared. I 
didn’t think much aboutit all, though. I wasalone 
with her for, perhaps, the last time, and I lingered a 
good while before going below to make my entry in 
the log. It seemed to me that she had never looked 
so kindly upon me as then, and I came very near 
telling how dearly I had learned to prize her favor, 
and asking that it might be mine forever. But I 
felt as though that would be taking a certain ad- 
vantage of her needing a protector, and, in some 
sort, presuming upon the claim I might be sup- 
posed to have—so the words which trembled on my 
tongue were not spoken. I afterward wished they 
had been. 

Entering the cabin at last, we were startled by 
sounds of strife, evident struggling, fierce growls, 
and a storm of curses. For the first time Jennie’s 
courage gave way ; yet, even then, she seemed more 
hurt than afraid as she leaned against me, sobbing, 
“Ob, Heaven! he’s in my room!” 

And so it was, Crushed down in one corner—a 
pitiable sight indeed—lay Captain Darcy with 
Loftus’s teeth in his throat. He still clutched the 
leather belt which contained Jennie’s little fortune, 
and in a sailor's bag at his feet I found every thing 
else of the least value which she possessed in the 
world—even the letters to her friends. 

Loftus must have seen indignation and horror in 
my face, for he immediately renewed his attack 
with the utmost ferocity, and ’twas only by Jennie’s 
best efforts he was prevented from killing the 
wretch on the instant—he wouldn’t listen to me at 
all. As it was, Captain Darcy had to be carried 
ashore when we arrived, and I remember they used 
the very same cot that I was brought aboard in. 
During the fever which followed he was delirious 
part of the time, and I gathered from his wild talk 
that he had hoped, by reducing Jennie to utter pov- 
erty, he could make her dependent upon him and 
submissive to his will. 

Thanks to Loftus, the robber was caught in the 
act, and I half envied the dog his reward of fond 
gratitude. He accompanied her to Brooklyn when 
her friends came for her, and after that he used to 
run over there every day ortwo. As the Captain's 
duties fell to my hands I was unable to leave the 
ship for more than a week, but soon as I could get 
off, 1 too made a visit to Jennie in her new home. 
A very nice place it was, way out on Clinton Av- 
enue, and I found her delighted with it, as well she 
might be. Her friends, too, were just the pleas- 
antest sort of people, and received me very kindly. 
But somehow I felt disappointed and uncomforta- 
ble, though I couldn’t tell why for the life of me. 
Jennie’s manner to me was the same it always had 
been, except a little embarrassment at first ; she 
was friendly and confiding as ever, but yet I felt 
that. Clinton Avenue she was very far away from 
me and from the life we had lived together. Then 
there was a good-looking young chap at the house 
who played on the piano and sang with Jennie, and 
who had all those pleasant little accomplishments 
which show cultivation and good-breeding. Well, 
I liked him—I hadn't any spite at all—but couldn't 
help thinking that ‘longside his fine - gentleman 
graces my plain sailor ways appeared to small 
advantage. So I did not enjoy my visit as I had 
anticipated, but went away early as possible, vexed 
and dissatisfied with myself and every body else. 

Captain Darcy got an idea into his unsettled 
mind that Jennie and I were going to proceed 
against him for piracy on the high seas, and though 
I assured him neither of us had any such inten- 
tion, he became frightened, and suddenly disap- 
peared from his hotel before I believed him able 
to go about. 1 have never seen him or heard of 
him from that day to this. When I reported his 
flight to Stirling & Field, our owners, they seemed 
rather glad than otherwise, and much to my sur- 
prise immediately offered the command of the 
Makewake to me. 

During the long days of convalescence, when I 
could do but little else, I had dreamed again and 





.@gain of the time when I should be captain of the 


Makewake, and be in position to offer Jennie Archer 
a home as wellasaheart. These had been visions 
of happiness to me; but now, when they might be 
realized, their brightness faded fast —it seemed 
highly improbable that I should ever make Jennie 
an offer of any thing at all, and being captain of a 
Liner didn’t amount to much any way. Howev- 
er, I accepted the proposition gladly enough, and 
thereafter staid by the ship more closely than ever. 

Loftus still continued his visits to Clinton Av- 
enue, being over there, indeed, at least half the 
time, though he always came home at night. My 
first experience there had not been of a sort to en- 
courage my going again—so, when the Makewake 
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was nearly ready for sea, I sent, by Loftus, a note 
to Jennie, apologizing for not calling, and saying 
good-by. Of course I half hoped he would bring 
some little reply from her—and so he did. She 
wished particularly to see me, and begged I would 
come to her before I sailed. Well, I was delighted ! 
I spread all the light canvas I could carry, and 
bowled over there—gay as a lark. The very first 
thing I saw was Jennie walking about the grounds 
with that good-looking young fellow—talking so 
earnestly and gazing up to his face in such a charm- 
ing way—it just took me flat aback ; I wished my- 
self aboard ship again and outside the Hook. I 
don’t know but I might have run away, only Loftus 
attracted the children’s attention, and then twas 
too late. 

I had not been in the house ten minutes when 
I noticed an understanding of some sort between 
Jennie and the handsome young gentleman. They 
had consultations, and side-glances, and looks to- 
ward me—as I thought—and, finally, it ended in 
his presenting to me, on behalf of Miss Jennie 
Archer, a very fine gold chronometer and chain. 
He delivered it with a little speech of which I hard- 
ly heard a word—I was so confused. Passengers 
aboard ship often met in the cabin on coming into 
port and gave the officers something or other to re- 
member the voyage by, and I had certain phrases 
which were always used on such occasions. I got 
them off now well as I could, and sat down in a 
corner to think the matter over. 

I don’t like people who are over-sensitive, easily 
grieved, and perpetually feeling hurt. I think it 
generally shows a mean disposition; but I do sup- 
pose that was just about my state of mind. This, 
thought I, is what she wanted me for. This watch 
means payment in full of all demands against her ; 
and she didn’t want me, even while going to Liv- 
erpool and back, to have an idea that she was un- 
der any obligation to me. A valuable gift settles 
the old accounts, and leaves her free to open new 
books. What a fool I have been! But I'll not 
be any more— I'll never trouble her again, that’s 
certain. 

Such bitter, gloomy reveries as these kept com- 
ing and coming all the afternoon. Meantime I 
hardly knew what to do with the watch. I car- 
ried it about in my hand a long time, and finally 
shut up the velvet case containing it and stuck it 
into my coat pocket. I thanked Jennie in an awk- 
ward, cold way, and felt an ugly satisfaction in 
noticing how surprised and grieved she looked. I 
do not think, however, that any one else perceived 
my spiteful temper. I never had better success 
among young folk than that afternoon. I determ- 
ined to show that I didn’t care for any one particu- 
larly, and tried my best to be entertaining and 
agreeable to all the girls in the house—succeeding, 
as I said, better than ever before. But my heart 
—the whole time—was filling more and more with 
sad, troubled emotions. Gradually pride and vex- 
ation gave way to the old tenderness for Jennie, 
and as I thought of the long, weary hours I had to 
pass, without a hope of her, in the very place where 
we had so lately been happy together, I realized 
how“dear she had become to. me—how utterly deso- 
late and lonely I was destined to be. At last, I 
could keep up the appearance of cheerfulness no 
longer, and determined to steal away—never to re- 
turn. 

I looked all about, quietly, for Loftus, and after 
some time found him in a little summer-house in 
the garden. ’Twas now quite dusk, bat with him 
I recognized Jennie, her arms about his neck, her 
face hidden in his long fleecy coat. She started 
as I spoke, and would have run away, but Loftus 
was seated on her dress and would not move. 
‘I’m sorry to part old friends,” I said; ‘ but Loft- 
us and I must go now, Miss Jennie.” I wanted to 
say ‘* Miss Archer,” but couldn’t. 

“ And are you going away angry, when we have 
always understood each other so well ?”’ 

How ashamed and repentant I felt, finding the 
poor girl had beencrying! “ No, indeed, Jennie,” 
I answered; ‘‘I am not angry now. Forgive me 

for hurting you by accepting your present with 
such bad grace—I was vexed then, but am not 
any more. Believe me, I do understand, and I 
see, you could not have told me in a more delicate 
way. Come Loftus, we will go now. Good-by, 
Miss Jennie—do not feel troubled about me: I'll 
try never to think of you again, as I used to.”.* 

“What have I done dreadfully wrong that you 
should change so? Only the watch? Is that 
all?” 

“Pray don’t think you have done wrong. You 
have always been fair and sincere with me, and I 
have only myself to blame. I shall esteem and 
respect you as ever.” 

“ We may be friends, then? You will visit me 
when you return.” 

‘*No, no, Jennie, Icould not dothat. If youever 
need me, I shall be only too happy to serve you; 
but otherwise, I hope this will be our last meeting 
in the world. After all you have been to me, and 
all I have dreamed you might be, I could not bear 
to see you happy with another, even though he is 
more worthy of you.” 

She turned away, covering her face with her dear 
little hands, sobbing as if her heart would break. 
“Oh, mother, what shall I do! what shall I do!” 

I had been standing at the door of the summer- 
house, much further away from Jennie than I used 
to be in our talks aboard the Makewake, aud Lofty 
didn’t understand it at all. He walked from one to 
the other, growling, troubled and perplexed. When 
Jennie began to cry he seized my arm, dragged me 
across the floor, and pulled me down at her feet. 

The darling girl put both her arms about my 
neck, nestled her beautiful head upon my shoulder, 
and without a word we did understand each other 
right well at last. 


We have often tried to persuade Loftus to stay 
at home and keep Jennie company while I am away 
in the Makewake, but he never would desert the 
ship. Whenever we arrive in New York, though, 
the instant we touch the dock he bounds away to 





tell his dear mistress her husband has come home. 
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ODE TO A BOB-TAILED CAT. 


Fevis Inrevix! Cat unfortunate, 
With nary narrative! 

Canst thou no tale relate 
Of how 
(Midiow !) 

Thy tail-end came to terminate 
So bluntly? 


Didst wear it off by 
Sedentary habits, 
As do the rabbits? 


Didst go a 
Fishing with it, 
Wishing with it 
To “bob” for cat-fish, 
And got bobbed thyself? 
Curses on that fish! 


Didst lose it in kittenhood, 
Hungrily chewing it? 
Or, gayly pursuing it, 
Did it make tangent, 
Abrupt, refrangent, 
From thy swift circuit? 


Did some brother Grayback— 
Yowling 
And Howlin 
In nocturnal strift, 
Spitting and staring, 
Cussing and swearing, 
Ripping and tearing, 
Calling thee “ sassage-tail”— 
Abbreviate thy suffix? 


Or did thy jealous wife 
Detect yer 
In some sly flirtation, 
And after Caudal lecture, 
Bite off thy termination? 
And sarve yer right! 


Did some mischievous boy, 
Some barbarous boy, 
Some murderous boy, 
Eliminate thy finis? 
(Probably!) 

The wretch! 

The villain! 

Cruelly spillin’ 

Thy innocent blood! 

Let every cat scratch him, 
Suck his breath, 

Be his death, 

Where'er they can catch him! 


Well, Bob, two courses are left, 
Since thus of your tail you're bereft: 
Tell your friends that by letter, 
From Paris, 
age! learned the style there is 
To weir the tail short, 
And the briefer the better. 
And for prompt imitation 
Such is the passion, 
That every Grimalkin will 
Follow your fashion. 
Or else, 
If they laugh at the stump 
That you wag at your rump, 
There are fur-shops where cat skins are re-tailed— 
Hurry off, Robert Cauda, and be tailed. R. 
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Barnard on Sea-Coast Defense. 
Notes on Sea-Coast Defense: consisting of Sea-Coast 
Fortification, The Fifteen-Inch Gun, and Casemate Em- 
brasures. By Major L G. Barnarp, U. 8. Corps of Engi- 
neers. One volume Octavo, Cloth, $1 0. 
62 Sent free by mail on receipt of price. 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
Publisher, 192 Broadway. 
ANDREWS’ YEAST POWDER, 
“ Excelsior,” 
is economical and erty pure. All the 
best families use it! It is ready for use in 
one minute! It makes Tea Biscuit, Dump- 
lings, Pancakes, splendidly light and whole- 
some. Inquire for the “ Excelsior” Yeast 
Powder. The Best Stores will get it for 
you. If you want the Best buy our 
Brand! Depot 136 and 138 Cedar Street, 
mu ¥, THOMAS ANDREWS & CO. 





- The Art Journal 
For March 


Is now ready—price 75 cents—containing the following 
fine Engravings on Steel: 
THE ARMORER, 
(From the Royal Collection.) 
MODERN ITALY, 
(Engraved by W. Miller from the picture by 
J. M. W. Turner, R.A.) 
CUPID CAPTURED BY VENUS, 
(From the group of Sculpture by G. Fontana.) 


Also, 
LOSSING’S HUDSON ILLUSTRATED, part XIV., 
With twelve Engravings. 
VIRTUE & Co., No. 26 John Street, New York. 

Hoarseness, &c. 

Brown's Bronchial Troches. —These 
cough and voice lozenges, which we ad- 
vertised a few weeks ago, are superior 
for relieving hoarseness, to anything 
that we are acquainted with. We have 
tried them during the winter, and make this state- 
ment gratuitously, for benefit of our brethren in the 
ministry.—Central Christian Herald, Cincinnati. 


ALUABLE TO ALL—Who use the Pen or 
Pencil. Shaver’s Patent Eraser and Burnisher, Pencil 
Sharpener, &c., all neatly combined in one tasteful form. 

**1t is a most ingenious contrivance, answering so many 
purposes entirely.” —[{Independent. 

“It combines more useful qualities than any other art- 
icle of its size within my knowledge.""—[Ex-Goy. Dutton, 
of Connecticut. 

1 Sample sent postage paid for 75 c., or 3 styles for $1 50. 

Send for Circular. A. G. SHAVER, New Haven, Ct. 

EDDINGS for the UNION — Sup- 

plied with Cards, Notes, Satin Tics, Envelopes, 

&c., of the latest styles, at fair prices, by A. DEMAREST, 
Engraver, No. 182 Broadway, N. Y. Samples by mail. 


‘The Working Farmer 
Harper's Weekly, 


$2 40 per Annum. 


Address CHARLES VY. MAPES, Mapes’ Agricultural 
Warehouse, 126 and 128 Nassau Street, N. Y. 











AND'S SARSAPARILLA 
PURIFIES THE BLOOD, 
and prod the bined effects of a tonic, alterative, 
and stimulative medicine. 





Prepared by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, No. 100 Ful- 
ton Street, corner of William, New York. 





Anniversary Opening of BRODIE’S 
5th Avenue Store. 


Mantillas! Mantillas! 


BRODIE 
Will make his Great 


Spring Opening 


Wednesday, April 3d, 
at his 


Palace of Fashion, 


Under the 5th Avenue Hotel, 
Corner 23d Street, 


and at the 


Old Celebrated Stand, 


300 Canal Street. 
The richest Display of 


MANTILLAS 


Silk and Fancy Cloth 


Ever made in New York. 


GENTS WANTED.— $5 MAP FOR 25 
CENTS, COLORED IN STATES NICELY. 
LLOYD'S UNITED STATES RAILROAD MAP OF 

AMERICA IS NOW READY. The usual price of a Map 

of this size is from $5 to $8. It is FOUR FEET SQUARE, 

printed on an entire sheet of strong white linen puper, and 
shows to the reader at one glance, from CANADA to TEX- 

AS, and is acknowledged by all railroad men to be the 

most CORRECT MAP ever offered to the people of this 

country. As there is so much deception practiced on the 
public now-a-days, we have thought'it advisable to submit 
evidence of the correctness of this advertisement. 
Newark, N. J., 1561. 
J. T. Luovp—*Inclosed is $8. 1 consider your Railroad 
Map alone worth that amount. JOHN 8. DARCY, 
President New Jersey Railroad Company. 
OFFiceE VIRGINIA AND TENNESSEE RK. Co., } 
: Lyncusuna, Feb. 1, 1861. f 
J. T. Luoyp, 164 Broadway, N. Y.:—Dear Sir—I think 
highly of your American Map, and inclose you $20 in order 
to aid in keeping it up. Yours truly, 
E. H. GILL, General Superintendent. 
Sent by mail anywhere. No stamps taken. Send for a 
circular. Address J. T. Lloyd, Publisher, 164 Broadway, 
New York City. 





VV SEED. — Agate to sell packages of 

Stationery and Jewelry, at prices one third less 
than can be purchased elsewhere. Call on or address 
(stamp enclosed) J. L. BAILEY, 154 Court Street, Boston, 


Mass. 









| WEDDING CARDS. 


| Specimens by Mail on re- 
=== ceipt of 2 postage stamps. 
EVERDELL 802‘ Broadway. N. Y. 


No Chimney! 


Burners that will fit any Coal Oil Lamp, and burn Coal 
Oil or Keroseae without a chimney. Burner sent by mail 
on receipt of $1 25. Callender’s Carbo-Air Gas Lamp 
burns pure Coal Oil, Camphene, &c., without wick or 
chimney. Sample Lamp $3 00. Enclose stamp for Cir- 
culars. Address CALLENDER & PERCE, Dealers in 
Lamps, Oils, &c., 175 Broadway, New York. 


MISS.E.LOVE 














How to Do Goop ann Ger 
* PAID FOR IT.""—Take an Agency for our Publications. 
The terms are such, there can be no possibility of loss. 
Every Fatty will be glad to obtain some of them. For 
particulars address FQWLER AND WELLS, No. 308 
Broadway, New York. 


E BON TON— THE BEST LADIES’ 
FASHION BOOK in the World. Specimen copies, 
with two valuable patterns, posted for 83 cents. 
8. T. TAYLOR & SON, 407 Broadway, N. Y. 
A very Choice Colllection 
or 


BEAUTIFUL VOCAL DUETS. 


THE SHOWER OF PEARLS, containing New and 
Attractive Duets, with Piano Forte Accompaniments. 
Bound in Cloth. Price, $2, on receipt of which it will be 
mailed, post-paid, by DITSON & CO., Publishers, Boston. 





Tue Warer-Cure Journat. 

If yon are sick, and desire to be well, + 
Read the Water-Cure Journal. 

If you are well, and desire to avoid disease, 
Read the Water-Cure Journal. 

If you would know the true science of Human Life, 
Read the Water-Cute Journal. 

If you would learn the injurious effects of Drugs, 
Read the Water-Cure Journal. 

If you would understand the conditions of Health, 
Read the Water-Cure Journal. 

If you desire to dispense with the services of a Physician, 
Read the Water-Cure Journal. 


This Jovrna.—the first in the world to bring before the 
pera a knowledge of the true, or Hygienic system of the 
fealing Art—is published monthly, at $1 a year; five 
copies for $4, or ten copies for $5. Specimens sent free, by 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 





> 
To Consumptives. 

A Minister, having cured his son of Consum in 
its worst stages, after being given up to die by most 
celebrated physicians, desires to make known the mode 
of cure, which proves successful in every case, to those 
afflicted with Coughs, Colds, and Consumption, and he 
will send it free of charge to all who desire it and will 
forward him their address. 

Address DANIEL ADEE, 878 Pearl Street, New York. 
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Great Work on the Horse! 


THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES: 


BY ROBERT JENNINGS, V.&. 

Professor of Pathology and Op. rative in the Vete- 
rinary College of Philadelphia, Professor of Veterinary 
Medicine in the late Agricuitural College of Ohio, 
Secretary of the American Veterinary Aaso- 
ciation of Philadelphia, ete,, ete. 

BE RMI te 
WILL TELL YOU Of the Origin, History end distinctive 

traits of the various breeds of Euro- 
pe Asiatic, African and American 
forses, with the physical formation 
and peculiarities of the animal, and 
how to ascertain his by the num. 
ber and condition of his teeth; illus. 
trated with explanatory 
engravings. 
THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES 


WILL TELL YOU Of Breeding, Stabling, 
Feeding, Range Bao and 
the management of the horse, 
with the best modes of administering 
medicine, also, how to treat Biting, 
Kicking, Rearing, Shying, Stum- 
bling, Crib Biting, Restlessness, and 
other vices which he is subject; 
im numerous explanatory engrav- 





THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES 
WILL TELL YOU Of the causes, symptoms, and treat- 
ment of Strangles, Sore Throat, Dis- 
temper, Caturrh, Influenza, Bron- 
chitis, Pneumonia, Pleurtsy, Broken 
Wind, Chronic Cough, and 
Whistling, Lampaa, Sore Mouth and 
Ulcers, and Dcqayed Teeth, with 
other diseases of the Mouth and Res- 
piratory Organs. 
THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES 
WILL TELL YOU Of the causes, symptoms, and Treat- 
ment of W: , Bots, Colic, Stran- 
gulation, * Concretions, Rup- 
tures, Palsy, Diarrhea, Jaundice, 
Hepatirrhaa, Bloody Urine, Stones 
in the Kidneys and Bladder, Inflam- 
mation, and ether diseases of the 
Stomach, Bowels, Liver and Urivary 
Organs. 
THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES 
WILL TELL YOU Of the canes, symptoms, and Treat- 
ment of Bone, Blood, and Bog, Spa- 
vin, Ring-Boue, Sweenie, Strains, 
Broken Knees, Wind Galls, Fouad- 
er, Sole Bruise and Gravel, Cracked 
Hoofs, Scratches, Canker, Thre h, 
and Corns; also, of Megrims, Ver- 
tigo, Epilepsy, & and other 
diseases of the onlays and Head. 
THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES 
WILL TELL YOU Of the causes, symptoms, and Treat- 
ment of Fistula, Pol! Evil, Glanders, 
Farey, Searlet Fever, Mange, Sur- 
feit, Locked Jaw, Rheumatism, 
Cramp, Galls, Dieeases of the Eye 
and Heart, &c., &c., and to 
manage Castration, Bleeding, Tre- 
phinning, Roweling, Firing, Hernia, 
Amputation, Tapping, and other 
surgical operations. 
THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES 
WILL TELL YOU Of Rarey’s Method of taming Horses; 
how to Approach, Halter, ur Stable 
a Colt; how to accustom a horse to 
strange sounds and sights, and how 
to Bit, Saddle, Ride, and Break him 
to Harness; also the form and law 
of Warranty. The whole being the 
result of more than fifteen years’ 
careful study of the habits, peculiar- 
ities, wants and weaknesses of this 


noble and usefui animal 
The book contains 384 8, appropriately illustrated 
by nearly One Hundred vings. It is printed in a 


clear and open type, and will be forwarded to any address, 
postage paid, on receipt of price, half bound, $1 00, or, in 
cloth, extra, $1 25. 


1000 A YEAR o3n 

enterprising 
men everywhere, in selling the above, and other popular 
works of ours. Our inducements to ali such are exceed- 
ingly liberal. 

As our books are unequaled in their mechanical execu- 
tion, as well as the value of their gontents, a certain and. 
rapid sale follows their introduction everywhere. 

For single copies, or for terms to agents, with other in- 
formation, apply to or address 


JOHN 5. POTTER, Publisher, 
No. 617 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


l PER MONTH MADE WITH 

STENCIL TOOLS. —I sell the cheapest and 
best. Send for my circular, which fully explains the busi- 
ness. Address JOIN MILLIKEN, Lawrence, Mags., or 
No. 70 Third Street, St. Louis, Mo. 








H. WORCESTER’S 
IMPROVED PIANO FORTES, 
Manufactory & Salesrooms, 

14th St., cor, 84 Av., N. Y. 








ANTED—MEN, WOMEN, AND BOYS 
in every Town, City, and Village in the United 

States, to act as Agents for the sale of Sherman & Co.'s 
Gift Jewelry Envelopes. Agents can make from 3 to 8 
dollars a day. Being sangely engaged in the manufacture 
of a superior quality of Jewelry, we are enabled to offer to 
our customers a greater variety and more valuable 
than any other similar establishment. For further 
ulars enclose a comp, and address, SHERMAN & ©O., 229 
Broadway, corner of Barclay Street, New ork. 


ACK NUMBERS and BOUND VOL.- 
UMBES of HARPER’S WEEKLY and MONTH- 
LY nes es can always be had of 
A. CH, 820 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, New Yorx, 








Have just Published : 

HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHERLANIS: 
from the of William the Silent to the Synod of 
Dort. full View of the English-Dutch Strug. 
gle against and of the Origin and Destruction 
of the Joun Lotanor Mort.uy, 
LL.D., D.C.L., © & Member of the Institute 
of uthor of * The Rise of the Dutch Repub. 
ie.** ition. 2 vols. 8vo, Muslin, $400; Sheep, 





THE WITS AND BEAUX OF SOCIETY. By Grace 
and Pure Wiarton, Anthors of ‘* The Queens of 


Society.” With Illustrations from Dra HH, 
Browne and James Gopwin. Engra the 
Brothers Davzre.. Large 12mo, Muslin, $1 50, 


ONE OF eo By Cuarirs Lavap, Anthgeat 
“Charles O° , “Gerald 
Dodd Family,” &c., &c. Gra, Peper, 8 eadik ' 











HARPER'S 


WEEKLY. 





[Arrin 6, 1861, 
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Wax Srrecr MILvionalre. 
Artist (who does not seem to see it). ‘Lucky Fellow! !” 
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A WOULD-BE REPRESENTATIVE ABROAD, 

The different aspirants of German birth are said to be determined to make ——’s ap- 
pointment to ——a a test question, and are prepared to withdraw from the field in a body 
in case of his discomfiture, and bring the matter before their countrymen throughout the 
North at the earliest possible opportunity. —Daily Paper. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN SQuare, New York, 
Have Just Published : 


LORD MACAULAY'S HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND, from the Accession of 
James II. With an Original Portrait 
of the Author. In Five Volumes, Du- 
odecimo E ition, Complete. With Por- 
trait and elaborate Index. Printed on 
Fine Paper, Muslin, Forty cents a vo!l- 


ume. 

HUME’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
from the Invasion of Julins Cesar to 
the Abdication of James II., 1688. A 
New Esition, with the Author's last 
Corrections and Improvements. To 
which is prefixed a Short Account of 
his Life, written by Himself. With a 
Portrait of the Author 6 vols. 12mo, 
Muslin, Forty cents a volume. 

GIBBON'S HISTORY OF THE DE- 
CLINE AND FALL OF THE RO- 
MAN EMPIRE. © With Notes, by Rev. 
H. H. Mrimaw and M. Guizor. With 
Maps and Engravings. A New Cheap 
Edition. To which is added a Com- 
lete Index of the whole Work, and a 

trait of the Author. 6 vols. 12mo, 
Muslin, Forty cents a volume. 

TRUMPS. A Novel. By Groner Wm. 

Curtis, Author.of *‘ The Potiphar Pa- 
rs,"" ** Prue and 'I.” +‘ Nile Notes of a 
owadji,” &c.~ Iiinstrated by Horrrn. 

Over 600° pages, Large 12mo, Muslin, 
1 


$1 50. 

THE ORDEAL OF. FREE LABOR IN 
THE BRITISH WEST INDIES. By 
Ws. G, S8wei.. 12mo, Muslin, $1.00, 


Haxrpre & Rrornene will send either 
| of the above Works by Mail, postare pre- 
paid (for any distance in the United States 
under 3000 miles), on receipt of the Price. 











PROPOSED NEW STYLE OF WHISK-AR. 


(‘* coming” the noble Patron). “ Haw—I was indooced to buy a little Picture of yours the other day, StopcE, haw—— 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Incomparable in Ex@gllence. 
Beadle’s Dime 


American Library. 
Issued in New York and London. 
Ready, April ist, a New Story, 

BY MRS. M, A. DENISON. 


FLORIDA; or, The Iron Will 
A Story of To-day. 
Beyond question one of the most powerful and beauti- 
ful romances ever penned by Mrs. Denison. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 
CHIP, the Cave-Child. 
A Romance of the Wilds of Pennsyl- 
vania. 
The Prisoner of La Vin- 
tresse 
Or, The Fortunes of a Cuban Heiress. 
Each 128 pp. complete, price 10 Cts, 


Dime Biographical Library. 
No, 4 The Life and Services of 
Major Gen. Anthony Wayne. 
(** Mad Anthony.”) 

The Revolutionary Patriot and Indian Conqueror. 
No. 1. GARIBALDI: The Washington of Italy. 
No. 2. DANIEL BOONE: The Hunter of Kentucky. 
No. 3. KIT CARSON: The Rocky Mountain Scout and 

Guide. 





| Hand-Books for Housekeepers. 


Beadle's Dime Cook Book. 

Beadle's Dime Recipe Book. 

Beadle’s Dime Family Physician. 

Beadle’s Dime Book of Etiquette. 

Beadle's Dime Dressmaker and Milliner’s Guide. 


Dime Books for Schools. 
Beadle’s Dime Speakers, Nos. 1 and 2. 
Beadle’s Dime Dialogues, Nos. 1 and 2. 
Beadle’s Dime School Melodist., 
Beadle's Dime Letter Writer. 


Music and Song. 

Beadle’s Dime Melodist (Music and Words). 

Beadle’s Dime Military Song Book. 

Beadle’s Dime Song Books, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7. 

Ten Cents each. For sale by all News Dealers, Book- 
sellers, and Country Merchants generally. Single copies 
sent post-paid on rcceipt of Ten Cents. Liberal discount 
to Agents. Address 

BEADLE & COMPANY, 
No, 141 William Street; New York. 


John B. Dunham. 


Overstrung Grand 
Square and Up- 
right Pianos. 


Established in 1834, 








Are pronounced to be the best Pianos manufactured. 
Fach Instrument warranted 5 years. - Send for Circular. 

Warerooms and Manufactory, 75 to 85 East 18th 
Street, near Broadway, N. Y. 


Harper’s Weekly. 
PRICE FIVE CENTS. 


TERMS. 
One Copy for Twenty Weeks . ° 
One Copy for One Year. . . 
One Copy for Two Years . ° . 
Five Copies for One Year . ° 
Twelve Copies for One Year - . » 
Twenty-five Copies for One Year “ 
Harper's Weekly) and Harper's Magazine, one year, $4 00. 
Volumes J., If., I1T., and TV. of Hanpm's Werxty, 
handsomely bound in Cloth extra, Price $8 50 each, are 
now ready. 
*," To postmastera pies on up a Club vt Twelve or Twen- 
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five, a y. will ma) 
pe BS 4 any Number. rpeimen 3 grata 
tonsly supplied 


or Clergymen and Teachers supplied at the lowest 
Ciup Ratss. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS. 





The New Patent Law. 
Foreign Inventors. 


Under the new Patent Law the fee on presenting an ap- 
plication for a patent is but $15, and if the patent is «|- 
lowed, $20 additional has to be paid. ENGLIs! 3 
FRENCH, BELGIAN, GERMAN, and AUSTRIAN IN’ 
VENTORS are placed’ on the same footing as Citizens, as 


respects fees. 

MESSRS. MUNN & CO., NO. 37 PARK kow, 
NEW. YORK, having had 16 years experience as PAT. 
ENT SOLICITORS, will, upon application, procure pat. 
ents and afford all needful advice. 

A Pamphlet on this subject is sent free, 


Thorley’s Food for Cattle 


Converts the poorest of hay or straw into a euperi 
provender. A pamphiet mailed free. Depot for U. §., ¢ oF 
Broadway, N. Y. 

Agents w wanted in every City and Town. 





WARD'S 
PERFECT FITTING 


| SHIRTS. 


Made to Measure at $18 per doz. 
OR SIX FOR NINE DOLLARS. 
MADE OF NEW YORK MILLS MUSLIN, 

With fine Linen Bosoms, and warranted as good a Shirt as 
sold in the retail stores at $2 50 each. 

ALSO, THE VERY BEST SHIRTS THAT CAN BE 
MADE AT $2 EACH. 

P. S.—Those who think I can not make a good Shirt for 
$18 per dozen are mistaken. Here's the cost of one dozea 
$18 fine Shirts. 





30 yards of New York Millis muslin at 14}c. per yd... 85 
7 yards of fine Linen, at 50c. per yard............. 3 t 
Making and cutting ........... aaecine eearute 6 00 
Laundry, $1; buttons and cotton, £ Oe . cakes Wid sade 150 
PAGS, ov cccadevedeccercecccvesdcccascccccvccees 2 65 
DT « dniied cpedbeetiimae ten iene <edive .. $18 00 
Self Measurement for Shirts. 
Printed directions sent free everywhere, and so cary to 


understand, that any one can take their own measure for 
shirts. I warrant a good fit. The cash to be paid to the 
Express Company on receipt of goods. 


Ss. W. H. WARD, from London, 
387 Broadway, NN. ¥., =p Stairs. 
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SALT RIVER/\SALT LLY 

; BOURBON Z2\ BOURBON Z 
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ADDRESS 


wT. SUIT, 
SALT RIVER 
DISTILLERIES 
15@ Dea is bt Of OF O'S 
HARPER'S 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
Por April, 1861. 


The present Number contains an opening paper on 
‘*Labrador.” . The Illustrations are from Photographs 
taken expresely for the Magazine. Those in the present 
Number relate chiefly to the coast. The succeeding paper 
will contain Illustrations of Scenery and Character in the 
interior. They are probably the first accurate pictures 
ever given of this almost unknown region. These} pers 
will be followed by others, describing the most interesting 
portions of the British Provinces in America. The *Chap- 
ter on Mites” is a continuation of the series on Entomology 
which have attracted no little attention among scientific 
men in Europe and America. This ps aper, as well as the 
previous | ones on “ Destructive Ineects,” shows the great 
importance, in a sanitary and commercial point of view, 
of a thorongh investigation into the structure and habits 
of the minute insect world. The article on the ‘* Horse, 
Tamer" was prepared from materials and information ob- 
tained directly from’ Mr. Rarey, and furnishes the most 
authentic account of his career that has been given to the 
public. 

The other articles in this Number will be found fully to 

sustain the character of the Magazine in all ite depart- 
Tents. 











TERMS. 


One Copy forone Year>. . . - + « - $8 
Two Copies for One Year . ° 200 
Three or more Copies for One Y ear (each) . 2 


Andan Extra Copy, gratis, for every Club of Ercut 
SCRIBERS. 


00 
00 
seal 


Haxpre’s Werecy and Haman’ 's MaGaztne, together, 
one year, $4 00. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Purrisrers, 
FRANKLIN Square, New YORK. 











